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I mix the Puffedgrains with berries I like them best just with sugar and My favorite dish at night time is Once serve Puffed Wheat as wafer 
for a morning dish. They seem to fit cream. Sometimes I mix the Puffed Puffed Wheat or Rice in milk. crisps in soup and you'll never serve 
together, as do nuts and raisins. Wheat and Puffed Rice. : —A Child Who Knows. * soup without it.—A Housewife. 


—Average Mar. —Average Woman. 


Meee, 
Ne faSato 


I scatter the grains over every dish I use Puffed Rice in fudge. It tastes I stuff my pockets full of Puffed . I care not how folks eat them. But 
of ice cream. That’s better by far like nuts, yet it melts in the mouth Wheat when I go to play, and eat the : eat them in some way whenever you 
than freezing nut meats in it. like sugar.— Schoolgirl. grains like peanuts.—A verage Boy. seek absolute ease of digestion. 


—A Famous Chef. —A Physician. 


All Because Prof. Anderson 
Thought of Exploding Grain 


He conceived the idea of sealing wheat He filled the grains with a myriad cells— 


and rice kernels up in great bronze-steel guns. puffed them to eight times normal size. 
The terrific heat gave the thin-walled 


grains a taste like toasted nuts. 
Thus came these airy wafers—the most 


Then heating those guns until the mois- 
ture in the grains changed to superheated 


steam. ee 
. delightful cereals ever known. 
Then exploding the steam, blasting all Mow peoole are eiting—-in all these aways 
the food granules to pieces. —a million dishes daily. In countless homes 
Thus he made whole grain wholly digest- | nearly every meal in some way includes these 
ible for the first time in food history. crisps. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c |," | Puffed Rice, 15c 
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The Quaker Oats (om pany—Sole Makers—Chicago 
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Dainty 
Embroidery 
Designs 


HE most exquisite 

designs for Shirt- 
waists, Corset Covers, 
Dress Panels, Dutch 
Collars, Jabots and 
other wearing apparel, 
Centerpieces, Pillow 
Tops, Tray Cloths, 
Doilies and many mis- 
cellaneous designs, 
alphabets, scallops, an- 
chors, emblems, floral 
sprays, etc., all for Ten 
Cents. 


This assortment is made up of 
a great number of desirable and 
useful transfer patterns, which 
every lover of fine embroidery 
will appreciate and value. The 
designs are varied enough to 
please the most artistic and ex- 
acting needleworker. 
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THIS IS THE ASSORTMENT 


Each set of designs is composed of five 
sheets, 22x22 inches, comprising over 
one hundred designs. Among them are 
two handsome Shirtwaist designs, one 
(tulip design) to be worked in outline 
or solid embroidery, the other (chrys- 
anthehum design) in the popular 
Coronation Braid. One complete pat- 
tern (acanthus design) for an elaborate 
Princess or Shirtwaist Dress. One 
beautiful Chemise or Corset Cover. 
One fine Dutch Collar, one High Band 
Turn Down and one Stock Collar. One 
three-piece Tea Set for Tray Cloth, 
three yards of Scalloped Border with 
neat flower dot, one handsome Chate- 
laine Pocket; set of Jabots, Rabats and 


tie ends; neat design for Baby’s Dress, . 


Yoke and Cap. Complete Script Al- 
phabet and an assortment comprising 
a Set of Anchor Emblems, Rose Spray, 
Fleur-de-lis, Wreaths, Corners, Scat- 
tered Flowers, Bird, Bee, Fruit and 
Butterfly designs make up the set. 


WITH FULL DIRECTIONS | 


Full and explicit instructions as to the 
style and method of working the different de- 
signs are included in each set. The whole 
question of executing the embroidery pattern 
is made so plain that any woman can do the 
work by simply following the directions. 


This assortment is well worth Fifty Cents, 
but as a Summer Bargain we will send it for 
only Ten Cents in silver. Address 
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CONTENTMENT AS A POWER 


HEN we think of what makes a powerful life, we do not usually think of 

contentment as one of its main elements, says a writer in the Sunday 

School Times. Things that give range and variety are more likely to 

be the things to which we look, while the contented life is very apt to 
seem dull, gray and colorless, and without ambition. But we do associate strength 
with another word which carries the same meaning as contentment, and that is the 
word contained. A person who can never contain himself, but whose force is always 
going to waste through whim and feeling, or ebbing away through sudden out- 
bursts and. passing moods, is the one to give us by contrast some sense of how 
much strength it takes to give a character the grace of contentment. 

We are often imposed upon by men and women who seem to have much more 
vitality and vivacity than others because they give way to every impulse, say out 
whatever they happen to think, and are always ranging forth in search of sensa- 
tions and excitements. And we also impose upon ourselves when we fancy that 
all the restlessness of our own which is forever tempting us away from our work 
is due to a strength in us for which Providence has provided no proper outlet 
or opportunity. It is not because we are strong that we are restless, but just 
the opposite. 

A fretting and uneasy person, always pining for some great- thing to do, becomes 
after a while the dullest sort of company. A discontented life is sure to become 
listless, dispirited, and bored, and to take the life and snap out of every company 
which he enters. Nothing wearies us more than a constantly murmuring and 
complaining soul, even though to that soul it seems as if its complaint is all due 
to the wish to make things better. It seems to him that he has never had a 
chance. To those who know it is clear that he throws away every chance he has. 

Contentment is. a very animate thing. If anyone wishes to find this out let 
him resist for a day all’ the centrifugal forces which come to him—at one moment 
in the form of a lust for something more exciting, at another in the fear that 
the task he is doing is not just the one best. task for him, then in the feeling 
that his health demands that he should take a day off, or again in the thought 
that somewhere else if he could only get there he would find just the one thing 
that would satisfy him. Let him resist all these blandishments and put himself 
wholly into what he has to do, and he will discover that he has been engaged in 
a rather brisk adventure. Our strongest days are those in which we held our- 
selves in. We can tell it by the way we feel at night. 

Bore in.a little deeper into what you have.to.do,.and-after you have passed 
the top layer of your task and struck a rather commonplace vein for a while you 
will get down to the real depths and richness of your work. We see to-day hosts 
of people who are failures just because they never get beneath the surface of 
their undertaking, and go from one thing to another as soon as they have picked 
up what. lies on the top of the ground. The man with a job is a much more 
spirited person than the man who is looking for one, although at times the routine 
and monotony may tell upon him who has to stay year in and year out in the 
same work. It is getting to be an altogether too common and discouraging sight, 
nowadays, to see the number of first-rate men—in the ministry, in social service, 
and in every walk of life—who are going to pieces, frittering away their power, 
throwing away one sphere of usefulness after another, and finally dropping out 
altogether and getting forgotten, just because they, could not contain themselves, 
or hold themselves in and down to some one definite place and task as a vantage 
eround from which to touch the world. They have proved that they had _ great 
powers of usefulness, but it was in the places where they were that they proved 
it. Then came the restless thought about how fine it would be to multiply all 
this usefulness by a hundred, make it touch the whole country instead of the 
place where it was so effective. The running over of it had reached other fields, 
and so they want to have it all running over. They throw up their positions, 
and the first they know they have no surplus, and, worst of all, they do not have 
even enough. The having of a surplus is possible only to the man who has a 
definite task. 

One could name a dozen men who were men of power ten or fifteen years ago 
in various tasks and places and who to-day are out of the way, forgotten and 
nearly without influence, simply because they grew discontented with even the 
very large usefulness and influence they had and wanted something vaster. While 
they were in the definite place and obligation the world at large heard about them 
and was interested in them and helped by them. But when they forsook their 
post and went out to make over the world the world forgot all about them. With 
the loss of contentment came the extinction of their usefulness. 

If an explosive is to do its best work the tamping and packing of it down into 
its place is quite as necessary as the power of the explosive itself. Great things 
are done, not out in the universe at large, but always in some particular place. 
If we have such a place, let us be glad of it. If. now and again, as is natural, 
we find it a little confining and grow restless then let us take a thought of the 
men who are wishing with all.their hearts that they had a place, that they 
could get’ back into one and find it surely increasing and storing up their power. 
Let us think of the restless and wasted lives that cannot find anything to contain 
them, and be glad of the circumstances that take what little force we have and 
make it joyful and effective. 
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address is desired. That means that we should know by the 15th of June if the 
address of the August number is to be changed. Subscribers who are going on 
a vacation and wish THe Housrewrre forwarded are advised to leave the necessary 
stamps with postmaster or carrier, as there will be less delay if this suggestion is 
followed. | 


As Wholesome 
As It Is Delicious 


Baker’s Cocoa 


is the standard of the world 


Baron von Liebig, one of the best- 
known writers on dietetics, says of 
cocoa: 


“It is a perfect food, as wholesome 
as delicious, a beneficent restorer of 
exhausted power; but its quality must 
be good and it must be carefully 

. prepared. It is highly nourishing and 
easily digested, and is fitted to repair 
wasted strength, preserve health, and 
prolong life.”’ 


Boolilet of Choice Recipes 
Sent Free 


Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


I want every expectant mother in 
the world to send for my Perfect Fit 


Maternity Skirt Pattern 44 FoR 
Baby Record and 25c 
30 Baby Patterns 


and directions for long, or 10 for short clothes, showing neces- 
sary material, sent in plain patent sealed envelope, post- 

aid for 25c., silver or stamps. Write to-day for Free Baby 

ecord, copies of Hints to Ex ant mothers, True 
Motherhood, also 68-page illustrated catalogue of Baby’s 
and Children’s Pretty Clothing, and coupon valued 
at 25c. in goods Free. Baby’s 33-piece Made-to-order 
Outfits of Baby Clothes $5.75 to $25.50. 


Transportation charges prepaid. Money back if wanted. 


Established 1892 
MRS. C.N. ATSMA, 78 Atsma Block, NEWARK, N. J. 


Stunning Musketeer White Poplin 
Embroidered Wash Bag 


Premium No. 310T.—Given Free for a club 
of only Three Trial Subscribers to The 
Housewife at 25 cents each. A Trial 
subscription commences with July and 
expires December 1912. Price without 
Subscriptions 50 cents. Postpaid. 


WANTE 


Postpaid 


This bag is made of good quality white washable 
poplin in the new Musketeer design, is eight inches 
wide and eight inches long, the lower part of bag 
tapering to the new French point. It is beautifully 
embroidered in imitation braid (Coronation) effect, 
has overlapping top and fastens with button. It 
is finished with a long cord handle. This bag when 
thrown over the shoulder has a very jaunty ap- 
pearance, and sets off the costume of the wearer. 

We send each bag by mail. 


The Housewife, 30 Irving Place, New York 


Shampoo 

To a bowl of warm water add enough 
Ivory Soap Paste (see directions below) to 
make a good suds. Immerse the hair inch 
by inch to prevent tangling and, with the 
hands, saturate hair and scalp. Alternately 
rub the scalp with Ivory Soap Paste and 
dip the warm suds over it but do not 
rub the hair. Do this about five minutes, 
then draw the head up and down to 
straighten the hair. Squeeze out the lather 
and rinse with spray or cup, gradually 
cooling the water. Dry by shaking and 
rubbing, in the sun if possible, but do 
not use strong heat. The color of grey 
hair is improved by adding a few drops 

of blueing to the last rinse water. 
Sham Rub a clean towel on a dry 
~ wii cake of Ivory Soap, then rub 
the hair vigorously, little by little. This 


is a good method for those, troubled with 
neuralgia. 


Massage 


After washing and steaming the face, ap- 
ply Ivory Soap Paste and massage gently. 
Then rinse repeatedly with warm water, 
splash with cold water and pat vigorously. 


Manicuring 


Dissolve half of a small cake of Ivory Soap 
shaved fine in a half cupful of hot water. 
Then stir in two teaspoonfuls of olive oil and 
let cool. This cream rubbed around the nails 
will both cleanse and soften the cuticle To 
polish the nails, shave fine a dry piece of Ivory 
Soap, rub the shavings on the 
nails with the tips of the 
thumbsand finish with chamois, 


Some Personal Uses o 
Ivory Soap 


It is remarkable the number of toilet purposes 
for which Ivory Soap is used. From the top of 
the head: to the soles of the feet it meets every 
requirement. 


This, however, is not surprising when one remem- 
bers that Ivory Soap contains just the qualities which 
make for all personal cleanliness and much bodily 
comfort. 


First of all, it has the cleansing power—cleanses 
in that refreshing way which is more than the removal 
of soil and perspiration. 


Then, it is pure. Containing no “free” (uncom- 
bined) alkali, it can be used safely for any toilet 
purpose. 


Last, but not least, it is mild and pleasant to use 
and—it floats. 


The following recipes were selected from thou- 
sands of suggestions for unique personal uses of Ivory 
Soap. As almost everybody knows the excellence 
of Ivory Soap for the bath, and has his or her own 
favorite way of using it, we give no directions along 


hat line. 


| Dentifrice ~ 

Dissolve a small cake of Ivory Soap shaved 
fine in two cupfuls of hot water. When cool, 
add four tablespoonfuls of peroxide of hydro- 
gen and four teaspoonfuls of essence of 
wintergreen. For paste, add more water. 
Keep in jars, 


To Relieve Burning Feet 


Make a hot foot-bath with Ivory Soap 
Paste and add five drops of oil of eucalyptus, 
a powerful, pleasant antiseptic. Keep the 
feet in the water for fifteen or twenty minutes. 
Then dry thoroughly. | 
Sachet Powder 


Foot Powder Grate a cake of Ivory Soap very 


fine and put it ina can with per- 
forated top. Sprinkled in shoes and stock- 
ings, this will give great relief. If a new shoe 
burns, rub a moistened cake of Ivory Soap in 
the shoe and on the stocking. 


Grate a cake of Ivory Soap and sprinkle it 
with your favorite powder. ‘The powder 
will go farther and the scent will be retained 
much longer because of the moisture in the 


soap. 


Shaving Lather 


Moisten the beard thoroughly. Then rub 
over it lightly the end of a cake of Ivory Soap 
until there is a thin layer like cold cream. 
Work up a moist lather with the brush. Rinse. 
Work up another lather as before. It need not 
be rubbed in with the fingers as the action of 
making the lather softens the beard perfectly. 


Rub with a fresh cake of Ivory 
Soap until there is a thin, even 
coat. Then moisten the palm of the hand 
slightly and rub the soap into the strop. 
This will keep the strop soft without making 
it limp as oil does. Some men even hone 
their razors on Ivory Soap, using a dry, half- 
used cake, 


Razor Strops 


To Remove Stains from Hands 


Dissolve a quarter of a small cake of Ivory 
Soap in a pint of hot water. Add two table- 
spoonfuls of household ammonia, three table- 
spoonfuls of alcohol and beat with an egg 
beater. This will remove stains without 
roughening the skin. 


For Sting of Mosquito, Bee, Wasp, Etc. 


Wet a cake of Ivory Soap. Rub on affected 
part so as to form a paste and exclude the air. 
This treatment will take out the sting and 
the poison. 


- How to Make Ivory Soap Paste 


Shave one large cake of Ivory Soap into 
three quarts of water, or two small cakes into 
Do this with a knife, vegetable 
erater or food chopper. Keep nearly, but not 
quite, at boiling point until the 
soap is dissolved. When cool, 
it will be like jelly. Keepin jars. 


four quarts. 
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calmly replied Katrina 


THE BREECHES PROMISE SUIT 


By JULIA HEMPSTEAD BULL 


HROUGH the open door came the sound of a girl’s voice singing softly 

an old German folk-song, and the clatter of dishes washed with reckless 

energy. There was an unusually suggestive crash, and Frau Keller rose 

hurriedly from her seat upon the porch and toddled in, knitting in hand, 
to where her daughter Katrina stood by the kitchen table, her plump arms plunged 
in dishwater up to the elbow. 

“Himmel, it iss a careless girl you are!” ied the Frau reproachfully. 
vas break up my dishes faster as I buys dem.” 

“Tt ain’t broke,’ calmly replied Katrina. 
no matter.” | 

She gave the dishwater a toss from one end of the porch, and came in cheer- 
fully swabbing out the pan with the cloth. As she hung it on the nail over 
the sink, a heavy footstep sounded on the walk, and she went to the door, dimpling 
and blushing. 

“What you doing around here again to-night, Hans Gartner?” was her bantering 
greeting, as a red-cheeked youth appeared. “I should thought you’d of gone to 
see it some other girl to-night, not me again. What?” 

He laughed delightedly, turning his straw hat round and round in his hands. 
“Let’s us go for a walk, eh?” he said, glancing interrogatively at the plump Frau 
Keller, nodding and smiling in the doorway. 

Katrina giggled and slipped out of sight, to reappear in a moment with a 
little three-cornered shawl upon her shoulders; and they passed out into the nar- 
row path. 

Hans looked appreciatively at the rows of fat cabbages that filled the garden. 

“Those cabbage is make a good crop this year,” he said with enthusiasm. 
Then, as he gallantly stood to one side letting Katrina through the gate, he 
added, “That’s an awful pretty dress you got it; that cost fifty cents a yard, I 
bet? Ill get it you another, pretty, like that, when we get married.” 

Katrina tossed her head with pouting coquetry. “You talk all the time about 
us getting married,” she said, “but you don’t never get ready.” 

“Tt is foolish when a feller gets married in a hurry,” Hans answered sagely. 
“A feller got to save up money before he gets married.” 

“Maybe,” said Katrina slyly, “you’re going to jilt me some day, the way you 
done it with Rica Osterholtz.” 

Hans’ face clouded, and he shook his head. 

“That makes it an awful bad business when a feller jilts a girl already,” 
his grave reply. 

After a moment of apparently gloomy meditation, he said, “Mike Nikaus sent 
it me word to come in there, he got something to tell me. He says, I won’t feel 


“You 


“One corner out, that don’t make 


was 


it quite so smart when he gets through from me. I don’t know what he means, 
but I guess I’ll go in. You wait out here, Katrina.” 

. Katrina stood humming to herself and looking curiously in through the window 
of the little cobbler’s shop where Mike Nikaus sat upon a bench, pounding pegs 
into the heel of a boot. Mike occupied the position of legal adviser to most of 
the people in the German settlement, and he was looked upon with a wholesome awe. 

Hans was gone some minutes, and his expression, when he emerged, was not 
reassuring. 

“By jimminy!” he groaned, “Mike Nikaus is got it awful bad news for me.” 

“What is it?” queried Katrina with anxiety. 

“That Rica Osterholtz, what I jilted, she is bound to get even with me already. 
She loves me terrible, I guess. Oh, yes, she feels it very bad because I got another 
girl. She says if I get married, she’ll sue me for breeches promise.” 

“My goodness!” gasped Katrina. ‘Can she do that?” 

“You bet,” said the unhappy Hans. “She’s got it a letter what I wrote, and 
witnesses already besides. She says what she should sue me for two hundred 
dollars. Think of it—all that money! We don’t can get married, Katrina.” 

“Not never?” wailed Katrina. 

Hans considered. He hated to pronounce an unconditional doom. 

“If that girl would only marry some other feller,” he said gloomily. 

The idea seemed suddenly to take hold upon him. 

“Why not?” he said with conviction. “She is a handsome girl—not so hand- 
some like you, Katrina. She is strong, too. She can work like everything. Some 
feller would be glad to get her already yet. Then we could get married.” 

It was like most problems, in that its solution, when discovered, seemed so 
simple that he wondered he had not thought of it before. 

Katrina drank in his words with avidity. Her practical mind immediately 
proceeded to the next step. 

“Who could we get?” she said. 

Hans bent his brows in mental struggle. 

“There is Jacob Herstein,” he finally said. 


999 


“He is looking for a wife.” 

“How do you know?” inquired Katrina with suspicion. 

“Every young feller,” replied Hans oracularly, “is looking for a wife till he 
gets it one. And it is a good plan we should take Jacob Herstein, because he is 
strange by these parts. He don’t know any girls already; he is only here two 
weeks,” 

“Maybe he won’t like Rica,” was Katrina’s siesta tbat suggestion. 

Hans reflected that, in his own case, the fact of Katrina’s dowry had wielded 
some influence in the transference of his affections to her from Rica. 
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“Tf she just had some money,” he mused, scratching 
his head, “Jacob would take her quick.” 

“That old auntie of hers,” said Katrina, “what died 
last week; if she should got money to leave by Rica, 
Jacob would want her, maybe.” 

Hans stopped scratching his head, and looked steadily 
at her, his stubby fingers embedded in his shock of tow- 
colored hair. 

“That is it—Katrina, you have found it. I will 
tell Jacob Herstein that Tante Blecker is left Rica 
some money!” 

Katrina gazed blankly at him for a moment. A 
smile slowly dawned in her face, and she said, “It is 
awful smart you are, for sure.” 

Then she added, her face falling, “But it ain’t 
right you should tell something what ain’t so.” 

Hans laid his hand persuasively upon her arm. 

“He will get it a treasure anyhow, if he gets Rica. 
She is a good worker, she should earn it a lot. And 
maybe Tante Blecker is left her something—she would 
if she got it to leave, nicht wahr?” 

In the face of this overwhelming argument, Ka- 
trina was silent. 

Presently she said, “You better commence right off.” 

“You bet,’ rejoined her lover. “I’m going .to tell 
him to-night. He can go down by the laundry to get 
it his clothes washed; that way, he’ll see her.” 


The next morning Katrina started to carry to market 


a basket of the onions which were Herr Keller’s pride. 
Her clean gingham dress could have stood alone, so 
stiffly had it been starched in the “doing up.” With 
her round arms bare to the elbow, and her neck gleam- 
ing white above the low line of her bodice—a little 
white sunbonnet perched upon the braids of her brown 
hair—she looked as fresh and tempting as the bunch 
of pinks her mother was gathering. As she tripped 
briskly down the street, she saw Hans coming, and 
with him a young man whom she instantly concluded 
to be Jacob Herstein. 

She looked at Jacob with furtive curiosity as they 
approached, and decided that he was distinctly pre- 
sentable. He was half a head taller than Hans, with 
dark eyes and white teeth, and a ruddy color; and his 
long black mustache was quite fascinatingly piratical 
in its effect. 

Hans stopped and introduced the stranger. It was 
evident that the réle of conspirator sat heavily upon 
Hans; he appeared self-conscious and ill at ease. Ka- 
trina, too, blushed and giggled in embarrassment; Jacob 
alone seemed at peace with himself and master of the 
situation. He flashed his white teeth at Katrina ina 
brilliant smile, and turned to walk with her, even car- 
rying her basket; an astonishing piece of gallantry 
which confused her very much. 

Hans vanished within the door of the foundry which 
swallowed him up for nine hours every day, 
and Jacob strolled along at Katrina’s side, 
smiling into her face with frank admira- 
tion, twirling his mustache, and talking 
with most surprising fluency. When they 
reached the market, he bade her adieu and 
passed on. 

Katrina felt herself stirred by a strange 
excitement. She wondered if Jacob would 
take a fancy to Rica. If he did, the suc- 
cess of the experiment seemed assured; for 
certainly Rica would never be able to re- 
sist him. 

Hans spoke with enthusiasm during the 
next few days of the encouraging progress 
of the plot. 

“He goes it walking with her,” was his 
jubilant announcement. “And he is been 
down by Loisa Muller’s house already yet.” 

“How much money did you tell him 
she is got?” asked Katrina curiously. 

Hans sunk his voice to a mysterious 
whisper. 

“Two hundred dollars,” he said with 
slow impressiveness. 

Katrina commenced to feel a sort of 
envy of Rica Osterholtz. To be an heiress 
like that, even in imagination, and to have 
won the devotion of an Adonis like Jacob 
Herstein—it seemed as if Rica were un- 
duly favored by the gods. 

As Katrina was hanging some pieces of 
laundry on the fence next morning, a big 
Shaker bonnet drawn over her face, she 
straightened up and met a pair of bold, 
black eyes, that stared into hers from the 
embarrassing distance of possibly eight 
inches. 

“Himmel!” gasped Katrina, stepping 
suddenly backward onto a cabbage. Jacob 
laughed joyously. 

“IT was frighten you, eh?” he said, lean- 
ing his arms upon the fence and bending 
over them; a process which replaced his 
face in its former proximity to her own. 

“What you doing here?” said Katrina 
with feeble inhospitality. 

“T been to see Rica, but she 
home,” replied he ingenuously, ‘‘so I think 
I should come past this way. I feel it 
awful tired—maybe I better come in and 
set down awhile.” 

Katrina opened the gate perforce, and 
invited him to a seat in the splint-bottomed 
rocking chair. She brought a glass of sour 
home-made wine and a plate of seed cookies for his re- 
freshment; and all the while Jacob talked, his black eyes 
resting on her with a sort of insinuating tenderness that 
brought the color to her cheeks. | 
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“T got to be going,” he finally said. “I should bet- 
ter go up past the laundry, maybe?” 

And he actually bestowed upon Katrina a shameless 
wink. 

She looked at him with disapproval. 

“1 should think you better be working,” she remarked 
severely. “Why ain’t you out on the wagon?” (Jacob 
had a position with the Ice Company.) 

“My wagon is broke down this morning,” he returned 
quite unabashed. “Good-by. I guess I’ll come again 
some day.” 

Katrina was conscious of an unaccountable dissat- 
isfaction as she reviewed the situation. She felt pro- 
voked with Rica for having so easily allowed the fasci- 
nating stranger to supplant Hans in her affections; and 
with Jacob for swallowing so readily the bait presented 
for his allurement. 

“I bet he don’t care nothing for Rica—it’s just her 
money he’s after, already,” she said to herself spite- 
fully. 

Then she wondered how Jacob would take the dis- 
covery that he had been imposed upon; and the thought 
was disquieting. Altogether, poor Katrina felt that 
transgression, even if successful, brings its own punish- 


ment. 


In Loisa Muller’s little house the whir of the loom 
sounded steadily hour after hour. Loisa’s feet upon the 
treadle kept the shuttle flying to and fro with droning 
rhythm. The heavy thud of the lathe, in its impact 
against the cloth at the top, vibrated through the very 
framework of the building. At Loisa’s side a dark-eyed 


_ girl was sorting and winding many-colored rags into 


great balls. For Loisa was a carpet weaver, and her 
orphaned cousin, Rica Osterholtz, lived with her. 

Rica was handsome, with heavy brows and full lips, 
but she was not an heiress like Katrina. Old Johann 
Keller was supposed to be a man of wealth, and it was 
generally known that Katrina would have for her dower 
one hundred big, round dollars, besides two feather beds 
and linen galore. Also, Katrina was pretty; it was no 
wonder she ranked as a belle. But Rica had no dowry. 
Mornings she worked in the laundry, but in the after- 
noons she helped Loisa with the weaving. 

Rica was always somewhat taciturn, but to-day she 
was moodily sullen. 

Loisa, a little, dried-up woman with sharp eyes un- 
der bushy gray brows, looked at her searchingly from 
time to time without remark. 

At last she said tentatively, “I guess Jacob Herstein 
is mashed on you pretty bad, ain’t it?” 

Rica shrugged her shoulders with an indifferent ges- 
ture of dissent. 

“Don’t he make no love to you?” questioned Loisa. 
“Ain’t he never said nothing about getting married al- 
ready yet?” 


“I was frighten you, eh?” 


Rica shook her head. 
“He just laughs all the time, and tells what-he used 
to do in the Old Country,” she said scornfully. 


don’t, care nothing for me already.” 


“He . 


“Too bad! Maybe you can get him after a while! He 
is a fine feller,’ said Loisa, her shrewd eyes fixed on 
Rica’s moody face. “Better as Hans, maybe. You like 
him better ?” 

Rica threw out her arms passionately. 

“I wouldn’t have him!” she cried stormily. 
is the only feller what I want it. 
I don’t want it any feller!” 

“Tf he marries Katrina ” said the older woman. 

“ll sue him for breeches promise,’ said the girl 
with flashing eyes. “I'll get it even with him, you bet. 
I don’t care nothing for that money, but he does!” 

Loisa turned silently to her work. 

Soon she said in a low voice, “I guess if Katrina 
didn’t got some money off her father, Hans don’t care 
much for her. Hans is a smart feller.” 

“Yes,” said Rica bitterly, “if I had some money, I 
could get him away from her already yet.” 

“It is a pity you ain’t got -some,” said Loisa. “If 
Tante Blecker could only got something to leave by you, 
you could have your feller, all right.” 

Rica brooded darkly for some minutes, her chin 
in her hands. Suddenly she turned upon Loisa. 

“If Hans thought I got some money—if he thought 
Tante Blecker is left me some——” 

They looked into each other’s eyes for a moment. 
Then Loisa dropped her lids and said softly, “Yes.” 

On the next day the foundry was closed for repairs, 
and Hans planned to spend his holiday in taking 
Katrina on a cheap excursion up the river. But when 
he presented himself at her house in his best attire, 
his face fairly shining with friction, soap and pleasant 
anticipations, he found Frau Keller suffering from 
an attack of neuralgia, and Katrina would not leave 
her. 

“Now, just look at that oncet!’” expostulated Hans. 
“Must I got to go off up the river and loaf around all 
by myself already? Your mother, she don’t need it you 
should stay here by her all day.” 

“You don’t got to loaf around up the river if you 
don’t want to,” retorted Katrina. “But I don’t can 
leave my mother when she’s got it a bad pain like she’s 
got it to-day.” 

It was useless to plead—her decision was not to be 
shaken; so he finally went away quite out of patience, 
for he was sure that her mother’s illness was not of a 
particularly serious nature. 

He felt much depressed as he sauntered aimlessly 
along, and for some reason his thought kept turning 
persistently to the girl he had jilted. She would never 
have spoiled his pleasure by any such exhibition of un- 
reasoning obstinacy, he was certain of that. 

“She is a handsome gitl,” he thought ruefully. “She 
is got eyes so big and black—my! And white teeth, 
too. She would make it a good wife.” 

In his abstraction he did not hear a 
soft footstep coming rapidly up behind him. 
As it drew abreast, it slowed to his own 


“Hans 
If he don’t want me, 


pace, and Loisa said gently, “Wie geht 
is, Hans?” 
Hans stammered a greeting in sur- 


prised confusion. He had not seen Loisa 
since breaking with her cousin, and the 
meeting made him very uncomfortable. 
But her manner was pleasantly uncon- 
scious as she remarked, “A nice morning 
for a walk. You going to see your girl, 
eh?” 

She laughed silently, giving him a fa- 
cetious poke with her forefinger. 

“Yes, I know how these sweethearts is 
—I got it one at my house, too. Rica is 
got a feller if she will have him; but I 
don’t’ know about that. Jacob is a fine 
feller, but Rica can do better maybe. Bet- 
ter if she got it somebody a little older— 
good business man—somebody what can 
take good care of her money.” 

Hans looked at her with a falling jaw, 
but she seemed not to notice it 

“Yes, we got to be a little careful, now 
we found out Tante Blecker is left Rica 
such a lot of money. Now, you are a good . 
business man—it is a pity things ain’t 
friendly with you and Rica any more, 
hein?” 

With a pleasant smile she turned down 
a side street and left Hans feeling as though 
the world were tumbling about his ears. 
So Rica did have money—he had fatuously 
played into Jacob’s hands. He was filled 
with a sudden blind rage against Jacob, 
himself—and Katrina. For was it not 
really her fault? 

He walked rapidly, not noticing, in his 
excitement, that he was approaching Loisa 
Muller’s house. Then he looked up. A 
girl was standing there, her arms resting 
upon the gate. 

It was Rica. She did not speak, but she 
flashed him a look from her black eyes that 
set his pulses to hammering. A faint smile 
was on her lips. 

Hans’ feet carried him uncertainly to a © 


point directly opposite the gate; then they 
stopped. 

“Rica—I—I think I should just come 
past ” he stammered. 


She silently opened the gate, and he 
stepped within. She was dressed in white, 
the red showed vividly through her olive cheeks; her 
eyes burned with an unusual fire. Hans gazed at her 
with a feeling of seeing her for the first time. 

“Rica—my goodness, it is a handsome girl you are!” 


She laughed softly, and gave him a strange look 
from under lowered lashes. Hans had once thought 
himself very much in love with her. Now the old spell 
came over him with tremendous force. There was 
something about this girl, as she stood beside him with 
her glowing eyes and mysterious smile, that stirred 
his blood as it had never been stirred before. 

“T was feeling sorry this morning that we ain’t 
got married, Rica,” he said huskily. 

She laughed again, and the color slowly flamed 
up into her brow, but she did not raise her eyes. 
Then she laid her fingers on his arm. 

“Ts it too late, Hans?” she whispered. 

His face flushed; for an instant he stood look- 
ing at his boots. Then he squared his shoulders, 
and caught her by the hand. 

“You bet it ain’t,” he said stoutly. “I think 
I wants you all the time. If I wasn’t chuck full 
from foolishness, I never would of acted the way I 
done. I got it bats in my belfry, that’s what! 
Rica, don’t let’s wait no longer. Let’s go by the 
excursion up the river. We can. get married up 
there!” 

An odd look of relief and triumph came over 
her face. 

“T’ll get my hat,” she said. 

She moved toward the house, then paused. Her 
expression changed, and she drooped her head. 
After a moment she turned back to him. 

“Hans,” she said in a strained voice, “it just 
come over me that I ain’t going to let that you 
should marry me on a lie. If you heard it some- 
thing about me—about Tante Blecker’s money— 
why, Hans, I tell you now it ain’t so.” 

Hans looked at her with an impersonal sense of 
surprise that this announcement should produce so 
little effect upon him. 

“Never you mind, Rica,” he said consolingly. “I 
guess I don’t got it such a love for money as I 
thought I had it, already yet. I guess it’s just 
you what I want, Rica.” 

Late that afternoon Katrina sat upon the steps, 
her hands demurely folded in her lap. Jacob stood 
before her, gazing intently at her downcast face. 
Frau Keller, recovered from her indisposition, was 
milking, and they could hear the thin streams of 
milk singing noisily upon the bottom of the tin 
pail. 

“You ain’t: like yourself to-night,” Jacob was 
saying tenderly. ‘Your face is all white, and your 
mouth pulls down—so. I bet something been worry- 
ing you?” 

Katrina’s conscience had been troubling her all 
day. It was dreadful to see this fine young man 
victimized. She could not bear to keep up the de- 
ception any longer. Now, at his tone of sympathy, her 
eyes filled with tears. 

“Jacob,” she cried piteously, 
—Rica don’t got it any money!” 

Jacob stared at her for a moment; then he showed 
his white teeth merrily. His black eyes laughed into 
her perturbed face. 


“Hans is lied to you 
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“IT don’t care if she is or not,” he said with jovial 
recklessness. 

“T don’t want Rica. I love another girl—a little, 
blue-eyed girl, with brown hair and a mouth just made 
to kiss—here, Katrina, you come back! What you got 
to run away for?” 


Jacub!” 


“| like that other fellow best 


Katrina’s panic-stricken flight was arrested at the 
door; for at that instant a heavy voice rumbled, “Ka- 
trina Keller, IT want to speak mit you,’ and Mike 
Nikaus walked up the path. 

“TI tink I should stops on my way coe to supper,” 
he remarked, “to tell you I got it a piece of news for 
you. Dot breeches promise suit iss settled.” 


Page 5 


“Settled?” repeated Katrina faintly from the door- 
way. Her manner and voice did not display the enthusi- 
asm that might have been looked for when it was re- 
membered that the settlement of the suit apparently 
would leave the way clear for her early marriage with 
Hans Gartner. On the contrary, the one word she uttered 

was tinged with dismay, and her plump pink cheeks 
perceptibly paled as she turned her head to look 
at the solemn Nikaus. He himself regarded these 
signs of emotion as due to her having already heard 
the rest of the news he had come to tell. News 
which was so altogether surprising and disturbing 
that he had not yet made up his mind how to break 
it to her, therefore he decided silence was the wisest 
course. 

As he said no more voluntarily, she asked again: 
“You say the breeches promise suit iss settled?” 
Evidently he must explode the verbal mine after 
all, so he made the process as brief as possible. 

‘“‘Yess—Hans, he iss married mit Rica to-day, up 
by the excursion. The boat iss just got back.” 

Having at last delivered himself of this stupend- 
ous piece of information, the legal adviser of the 
settlement faced about and without another word or 
glance of his eye to left or right, stumped down 
the path between the cabbages and out of the gate, 
while Katrina disappeared inside the doorway. 

Jacob was left staring in the middle of the path. 
However the news had affected Katrina it had been 
most welcome to him. Rica Osterholtz had never 
appealed in the slightest to his affections, while 
with Katrina he had been honestly and deeply in 
love from the moment he laid eyes upon her whole- 
some comeliness. Had she fled into the house to 
laugh or to ery? He could not tell, but he in- 
tended to find out in short order. One thing was 

~ certain to him and he intended to make it clear to 
her, she was far too fine a girl to have thrown her- — 
self away upon a luke-warm lover like Hans Gart- . 
ner. These thoughts flashed through his brain as 
he looked at the doorway that had swallowed up the 
jilted Katrina, then he went up on the porch and: 
pushed open the door. All was quiet. Whichever 
emotion Katrina was indulging in, she was doing 
it quietly. 

Jacob strode rapidly in and found Katrina 
backed into a corner of the kitchen, her hands over 
her face. He looked at her with much concern. 

“Katrina,” he said, “I don’t know if either you 
love this here low-life Hans or not, but if you just 
say the word you can have another feller what loves 
you to beat everything already yet—eh, Katrina?” 

He pulled her hands away from her face, which 
wore a curious expression of combined pique, ela- 
tion and embarrassment. 

“What you got it to say, eh?’ he urged, his voice 
trembling. 

Katrina faced him. Two tears ran off the ends of 
her lashes and splashed upon the front of her dress, 
but she dimpled coquettishly, 

“T don’t care if Hans is got married with Rica,” 
she said; “I like that other feller best—Jacob!” 


Mrs. Sweetser on Fads and Vanities 


RS. SWEETSER was in a comfortable, happy 

mood to-day. She had finished putting up her 

winter’s supply of berry and cherry jams and 

jellies and was resting in her cool sitting- 
room, where several of her young girl friends had 
assembled for a talk. 

“Well,” she began in her sprightly manner, “I 
know of nothing more exhilarating in warm weather 
than a little talk on our neighbors’ foibles and weak- 
nesses. I am not going to talk much about those 
afflicted with a great conceit, or what is commonly 
called a swelled head—they are among the trying en- 
counters of life. Perhaps you have met a prosperous 
man so utterly complacent toward himself, so filled 
with admiration for his possessions, his person, every- 
thing. that pertains to him, so entrenched in a fortress 
of self-conceit it is impossible to blow it up with 
dynamite, or even to make a breach in the wall. 

“How irritatingly patronizing he can be! His 
prosperity is like a cabbage rose worn in the button- 
hole. Everything about him is big and full blown. 
If he meets you and makes you disgustingly rude, he 
attributes it to envy. He is like a balloon kept up 
by its own gas, and there are always people to stare 
at him and admire. 

“And what. shall I say of the vain woman, vain 
of her money, of her family, her position in society, 
her own personal charms? How easy it is for her 
to snub a humble person like myself, and make one 
feel very small! She has a finer art of condescension 
than the vain man. It is searching and crucial to ad- 
just the kind and degree of notice she ought to bestow 
on common mortals, not to encourage them too far 
and not to crush them by complete neglect. I once 
saw such a lofty lady, with somewhat the air of an 
empress in disguise, entering the door of a drawing- 
room filled with intelligent, 
names, however, did not often figure in the society 
lists of our daily papers. Raising her lorgnette to 
her eyes she gazed around the room, and turning to 
a friend said quite audibly, ‘Is there anyone here who 
ought to be introduced to me?’ 

““Who is this wonderful person?’ I inquired in awe. 


charming people, whose 
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“Mrs. Besom,’ came the reply. 

“*Besom—what has she done?’ 

“Nothing; her great grandfather was one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence.’ 

“So you see on what a small base a towering struc- 
ture of vanity may be reared. But the proud and vain 
are not all the high-placed and well-descended of this 
world. There are some who so magnify their office 
that, like. the fly on the wheel, they imagine they 
move the coach. There is a little story I would like 
to tell you, and I hope it is true. One Sunday, long 
ago, a plain man in a rather shabby overcoat’ pre- 
sented himself at the door of a fashionable city church. 
The magnificent pompous sexton viewed him with sus- 
picion. He was evidently hopelessly plebeian and could 
lay no claim to belong to one of the first families. 
He therefore installed the man in the shabby overcoat 
in the very last pew of the large edifice, well away 
back under the organ loft. The service over, one of 
the church wardens was hurrying out of the church 
in advance of the crowd, when his eye fell with con- 
sternation on the man in the dark corner of the back 
pew. 

“Ts that you, General Grant?’ he exclaimed. 
on earth are you doing in that seat?’ 

“ Tt’s a good seat,’ returned the general pleasantly. 
‘I enjoyed the quiet of it, and as I could not very 


‘What 


well hear what the preacher was saying, I fear I fell © 


into a little doze.’ 

“So you see how beautiful true modesty is. But 
it is not my purpose to dwell on these things, but 
rather to speak of the little foibles and harmless weak- 
nesses of people who indulge an innocent vanity. They 
are almost as pretty as some weeds that are not quite 
flowers. Let us be charitable and tender and kind 
toward these little absurdities that do no harm and 
are a source of consolation to some who need all the 
help and support possible from every source in tread- 
ing the rough paths of life. 

“T know a plain, middle-aged maiden lady, who prob- 


ably never had an offer of marriage. She is one of 
the salt of the earth, clever, too, and sensible about 
most things, but she is very vain of her pretty hand— 
so soft and plump, small and white, so beautifully 
ringed and manicured, so perfect about the nails. She 
always takes occasion to remove her glove when she 
calls to see you. It does no injury to anyone for her 
to worship her hand, the one beauty heaven has be- 
stowed upon her. I must confess I love these nice, 
amiable people, with their gentle prepossession in favor 
of something surpassingly good about their persons. 
It is so much more excusable than indulging in vanity 
about many other things. 

“There is Mrs. Biggs, who dotes on her pretty foot. 
She is a large, heavy woman with a short neck and 
double chin, a nice mustache on her upper lip, and ‘an 
asthmatic way of breathing, and yet she dotes on 
her foot. It is a pleasure to see how daintily she 
is shod, the lovely fit of her clocked stocking, the whole 
a very charming work of art. If Mrs. Biggs takes 
pains to thrust her pretty foot out carelessly from 
under her gown, in plain view, I for one do not blame 
her. Never is her gentle adoration of her foot a mat- 
ter that raises my ire. 

“Then there is dear old Mrs. Mills, who, though she 
is past eighty, prides herself on her slender, youthful 
figure and her straight back. She tells a good story 
about herself and laughs heartily over it. One day in 
a foreign city she stood with her back turned to the 
street, gazing in at a shop window, when an idle 
impudent young biped came along twirling his cane, 
and ogling all the young girls he met in his path. 
Approaching Mrs. Mills he took pains to peer under 
her bonnet, and when she turned on him suddenly, he 
lifted his hat and said with mock gravity, ‘Excuse me, 
madame, I judged from your back you were young.’ 
It was good to hear the old lady’s laugh when she told 
this story. 

“There are people who, if they see a little vanity 
or human weakness peeping out, love to knock it on 
the head with a big bludgeon. They are the ferocious 
truth-tellers, who are to be avoided. They love, as they 

(Continued on page 15) 


T WAS just long enough after their wed- 
ding for the living-room and kitchen of 
the apartment to have unaccountably 
grown very small and crowded when 
Mrs. Happiness missed the dog. Of 
course, that was not her real name— 
hers was Dorothy Arthur—but it was 
what her husband always called her un- 
less there were strangers in the room 
or the janitor was there attending to 
the ashes or the plumbing. Neither was the dog a 
real dog; it was, in fact, a non-existent dog; but it 
was missed because it was wanted, and was not there. 

The apartment itself was a dainty little suite just 
large enough for a young matrimonial firm destined 
to make its way solely by the legal acumen of the 
senior partner; it was neither so large nor yet so small 
as most city apartments, and it had a dumb-waiter and 
a speaking-tube that were a never-failing source of 
delight to a couple fresh from a small town where such 
things were known only through stories in the popu- 
lar magazines. Of course, they might have done some- 
what better for the money on the other side of the 
river; and Mr. Arthur had once argued in favor of 
emigration; but Mrs. Happiness maintained that the 
prospect of a small lake and twelve equally artificial 
trees from their living-room window was well worth 
the sacrifice of a butler’s pantry (when they had no 
butler) or an extra closet (since they had nothing 
to put in it). Mr. Arthur agreed, as he generally did. 

He also agreed when Dorothy missed the dog; not 
that she had ever owned one, but that she was de- 
termined to own one. For himself he would have been 
perfectly satisfied to drag out a lonely existence with- 
out one; but, after all, it was Mrs. Happiness_ 
who had the long days to live through alone; 
and in the interval before she began to make 
friends a dog might be a genuine comfort to 
her. At first he had pointed out that there 
were fragile wedding gifts still standing in con- 
spicuous places, and here and there were ex- 
panses of bare floor which might be marred by 
the dog’s claws; but by the time that Mrs. Hap- 
piness had secretly subscribed to the Kennel 
Magazine and another profusely illustrated 
paper with a picture of Nelleote Gamin on the 
cover the decision was unanimously made. 

“Are you looking for a fuzzy dog or a shiny 
one?” asked Arthur one evening, when a hasty 
glance over his newspaper showed his wife deep 
in contemplation of her catalogue. 

“Oh, shiny,” said Mrs. Happiness promptly. 


BRS SS 


ae Fh “Are you fooling for 


“A big, shiny one with a long tail. He’s nicer to pat.” 

“Now, see here,” objected Arthur, “TI’ll agree to 
this beast only on condition that he’s short-tailed as 
well as short-haired. We can’t have a mastiff wagging 
himself all over the ancestral estate. Suppose he 
should feel joyous and wag down that cloisonné 
jardiniére your aunt sent us from Duluth? How 
should you like that?” 

“IT wouldn’t care,” said Mrs. Happiness truthfully. 
“It’s the ugliest thing I ever saw in my life, and aunt 
only sent it to me because she couldn’t think of any- 
thing else.” 

“Well, the cut-glass vase, then. You know you 
like that, and even if we never use it, it’s pretty.” 

“T don’t want that broken,’ murmured his wife. 
“Of course,” she added brightly, “we might lock up 
the vase.” 

“Or the dog. 
for an umbrella stand. 
cussing him further, Dorothy? 
dog with a short tail.” 

She turned a leaf of the magazine, and allowed her 
lips to quiver suggestively. 

“Why, Dorothy!” 

Still she said nothing, but turned toward him with 
an expression he had learned to respect. 

“Happiness!” he cried understandingly, and the 
little bride, who had not yet been married long enough 
to be grown up, threw away her dog journal and ran 
around the table to perch on the arm of her husband’s 
chair, where she immediately ruffled his hair for him 
and pulled his ears. 

“T never had a pet in my life,” said Mrs. Happi- 
ness, “and I’m going to have the dog I like. Of course, 


Or if he broke it we could use it 
But what’s the use of dis- 
It has to be a small 


furry des,ora shiny one? 


he'll be an inexpensive dog—we can’t afford a thor- 
oughbred.” 

“Get a china one, and ” 

The bride put both hands over his mouth and 
frowned. 

“Stop it! Stop it!” 

“It can’t cost——” 

“T know that. We’re awfully poor, even if we have 
a cut-glass vase and a brass desk set. But this will 
be a very cheap dog.” 

“Fire-dogs are 

“Oh, I’ll have to tease you some more, I suppose,” 
sighed the bride, and she wadded his newspaper into 
a shapeless mass and tossed it behind his chair. 

“Now, sir,” she began ominously, “can I have a 
big dog?” 

“No,” replied Arthur firmly. 

She assumed an aboriginally fierce expression, and 
shook a small fist threateningly in his face. “Yes, sir.” 

“No,” said Arthur, less forcibly. 

The little lady leaned over and kissed the very tip 
of his nose. “Please, sir, I want a pet—besides you.” 

“N—no,” said Arthur weakly. 

She put both arms around his neck, and laid her 
cheek against his. “Please, dear.” 

“Oh, all right,” said Arthur. “Any old dog suits 
me. He can live in the hall and eat out of the bath- 
tub. Have you picked him out yet?” 

For reply she brought the magazine from where it 
lay under the table, and showed him the advertisement 
of a fancier in the city, following down the text with 
her forefinger. 

“There. Read that about Sir Richard. I want him.” 
“But, my dear child, he’s a Great Dane! We can’t 
have an elephant roaming around here!” 

“You—you said i 

A peremptory ring at the door signaled the 
evening tour of the janitor in quest of ashes, 
and Arthur rose to admit him. In the kitchen 
it suddenly occurred to him that there might 
be a house regulation concerning pets, and he 
ventured a query on the point. 

“Dawg?” said the big janitor, craning his 
neck respectfully. “Can’t have no’ dawg in this 
flat.” 

“Wait a minute,” cried the bride, hurrying 
out from the living-room. ‘“What’s that, Mr. 


39 


Glenn?” 
“Dawgs ain’t allowed, missis. They’s 
objectionable tenants, and they ain’t per- 


mitted.” 
, “But this one doesn’t howl—very much, that 
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is; and he’s wonderfully affectionate—the advertise- 
ment says so.” 

“Dicky-birds is good pets, lady, but dawgs is dawgs, 
and as such ain’t allowed.” 

“But I want one,” persisted Mrs. Happiness. 

“Try a kitting,” suggested the janitor obtusely 

“He’s very small.” 

“Purps is worse’n big dawgs. No use, missis, we 
can’t have none here. I’ll bring back the hod right off,” 
and the wrecker of homes departed whistling, while 
Mrs. Happiness stared forlornly at a husband who had 
not been married too long to forget how to comfort her. 

For the remainder of the evening they. discussed the 
identity of the mascot so essential to every well-regu- 
lated hearth. Mr. Arthur rather favored a parrot, but 
as inquiry proved this also tabu, the “kitting” rose 
to the head of the waiting-list. Shortly before bed- 
time Mrs. Happiness relentlessly black-balled even this 
candidate, and nominated a small raccoon, which 
Arthur vetoed; and the upshot of it all was that they 
went to sleep with the election deferred, to dream of 
ostriches, kangaroos and white mice as possible suc- 
cessors to the ill-fated Sir Richard. 

There was one incident of married life which Mrs. 
Happiness had never learned to anticipate,or to receive 
with complacency. Shortly after eight each morning 
her husband departed for the little dffice on the six- 
teenth floor of a down-town . 
building, where he pursued from 
a safe distance in the rear the 


practice of law. She was still Aye 
unaccustomed to this desertion, ato 
but on the morning following the 
janitor’s ultimatum she was 


strangely tolerant of it; a dis- 
interested observer might almost 
have thought she was eager for 
it. Certain it is that Mr. Ar- 
thur was not more than a min- 
ute’s walk from the artificial 
lake and the twelve trees when 
his bride sped out of the house 
in the opposite direction, and 
took a car to the heart of the 
city, where she knew of a 
fascinating shop full of all sorts 
of domestic pets from baby alli- 
gators to the innocuous dicky- 
birds prescribed by the dictators 
of apartment houses. She was 
fully decided not to allow an- 
other day to pass without the 
acquisition of a pet; she had 
her husband’s carte blanche per- 
mission and an extra bill in her 
purse; but when she finally real- 
ized that the choice narrowed 
down to a moth-eaten canary and 
an impossibly expensive Angora 
kitten, she was in such despair 
that she almost seized the gold- 
fish proffered by the salesman. 

“Kighteen-carat, ma’am,’’ 
smirked the man with the an- 
cient jest of his trade. “War- 
ranted twenty years = 

Mrs. Happiness did not hear 
him. Her eyes had fallen upon 
an aquarium filled with  in- 
finitesimal turtles, which pad- 
dled about in a sea of pale-green 
water, and seemed to observe the 
world with a kindly cynicism— 
it may have been that the con- 
vexity of the glass magnified 
their mouths; at any rate, they 
grinned and looked pleasant and 
companionable. 

“How much are those?” she 
breathlessly asked the salesman. 

“Fifty cents, lady. Two fifty for half a dozen. 
Guaranteed sound; not afraid of elevated trains or 
automobiles, an’ is 

“T’ll take that one,” she said, indicating a Helen 
pink turtle somewhat smaller than the rest. “I think 
he has the nicest face.” 

The salesman gazed at her open-mouthed; and as- 
suming that the bride must be a slightly demented 
person who ought to be humored, he burst into a 
mirthless guffaw, and plunged his arm into the jar 
for the turtle. 

“Does he bite?” asked Mrs. Happiness, still more 
breathlessly. 

“No,” returned the man shortly. “Nor kick.” He 
had wet the sleeve of his coat and had stopped laugh- 
ing. 

Mrs. Happiness received a small pasteboard box 
with a slit cut in the top for the benefit of the respira- 
tion of the turtle, and departed, firmly convinced that 
the fortunes of the Arthur family were assured; for 
was not the turtle the sacred emblem of the Greeks? 
On reflection she wasn’t sure that it was the Greeks 
—it sounded more like the Egyptians; but at all 
events it was a sacred thing. Furthermore, there was 
a large residue from the bill in her purse, so that 
Mrs. Happiness felt justified.in purchasing a marvel- 
ous woven tie and half a dozen soft silk collars for 
her husband, and knew in her heart that he would 
prefer them to a dog anyway. 

Once back in her apartment, the bride filled a shal- 
low earthen bowl with water, and then when the turtle 
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clung desperately to the side of his box and refused 
to recognize the Paradise awaiting him, she gingerly 
pried him loose with a pencil and plunged him head- 
long into what she fondly imagined his native ele- 
ment. 

He was a very rosy turtle and amazingly small; 
Mrs. Happiness thought him about the size of a half- 
dollar, but later reduced him to forty cents; he had 
a most elastic little neck anda‘ delightfully wiggly 
tail, and his face was incontrovertibly studious and 
intelligent. : 

“Your name,” said the bride slowly, “is Billy.” 

(Mr. Arthur’s first name was Willard.) 

Billy made no response, but he cocked his head and 
peered up at her with such benevolent trust and grati- 
tude that in that instant her heart was won forever. 
She ate her lunch with Billy beside her, and in an at- 
tempt to discover his favorite menu, plied: him with 
bits of cucumber and the tail of a. smelt before she 
recollected that the salesman had ordered meat. The 
remnant. of a chop was the only available substance, 
and that went to join the turtle, the cucumber and the 
smelt in the earthen bowl. _Then she set to work on 


a bit of cobweb embroidery, and felt better for her 
sense of the protection afforded by the Greek (or 
was it Egyptian?) mascot. 

For the past few days Mr. Arthur had returned 
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to his bride with an air of apprehension that dis- 
concerted her. She understood the severity of the 
task he had undertaken here in the city; she knew 
that his clients were mainly poor men and that they 
were pitifully few at that; and she knew that his 
bank balance was never very great, but she could not 
know how deeply the slowness of his progress was 
depressing the boy, nor that he had conceived an 
active fear that unless the tide turned very quickly 
he might have difficulty in keeping their little home 
together. They had their wedding gifts; there were 
clothes enough to last a year; the rent was paid—but 
the margin between them and an overdrawn account 
at the First National was indeed slight; and the value 
of their other property was hardly more. 

Mrs. Happiness thought cheerily of these things 
during the afternoon, but she was frightened by the 
look on her husband’s face when he came to her that 
night. 
but she could look deep into his soul, and know that 
it was harried. He told her as gently as the thing 
could be told, the single investment which he had 
dared to make had failed him, so that his surplus 
was quite gone; there was left to them only the few 
dollars in the bank, and there was not one client on 
his books. 


Mrs. Happiness did the best thing in the world 
for him; she petted him, and kissed him, and fussed 
over him, and finally Jc 1 him out to dinner, chattering © 


all the while in the most reassuring and the sweetest 
way imaginable. 


His eyes’ brightened the moment he saw her, » 


“What’s that?” asked Mr. Arthur, seating her at 
the table. 

“Oh, I forgot. 

“Billy ?” 

“Yes. That’s the dog, dear.” 

“Dog,” repeated Arthur, and then the meaning of 
it flashed over him, and he laughed. Mrs. Happiness 
prodded Billy with a pin; he was in a new white dish 
now, and encompassed by a barricade of parsley. Billy 
put his head down <lemurely and swam across the 
pond. Mr. Arthur laughed again. Laugh! I doubt 
if in all his life he had laughed so heartily or so long. 

“T named him Billy after you,’ explained Mrs. 
Happiness, and the briefless lawyer collapsed into his 
seat, and cried because he had laughed so hard. 

‘After that it became the jolliest dinner they had 
ever known. Whenever they looked at Billy swimming 
in his oval pond they laughed again; they fed him, 
paying more attention to his banquet than to their 


That’s Billy.” 


own; they included him in their conversation; and © 
when once Mr. Arthur got into the spirit of the thing, 
he .was so irresistibly droll that Mrs. Happiness also 


cried from laughing. After dinner the mascot was 
removed to the table in the living-room and continued 
his career of service as a harbinger of good fortune to 
come. 

For three days the service endured; no matter how 
serious the mood of Mr. Arthur 
upon his return, there was al- 
ways some news of Billy that 
was sure to bring a smile to his 
lips. When Mrs. Happiness in- 
sisted that Billy be transferred 
to a blue dish from a white one 
because the light hurt his eyes 
the lawyer chuckled all the eve- 
ning, and in the middle of the 
night awoke to chuckle again. 
‘They filled the bath-tub for 


of soap and bits of kindling 

* wood for playmates, and watched 

him for hours. Once he escaped, 

and was discovered on the kitch- 

en floor; and they shuddered at 

the dread thought of stepping on 

him, and raised still higher the 
barricade about his pond. 

Yet even in their amusement 

a real concern for the turtle’s 


Happiness’ mind; she surmised 
that Billy was lonely. He cer- 
tainly took upon his features a 
melancholy expression, he refused 
to swim unless prodded with the 
pencil, and would dive from the 
dizzy heights of the floating soap 
not at all. It was after the 
third day of the captivity that 
Mrs. Happiness resolved to re- 
turn him to his aquarium at the 
shop. It was.better so, she said; 
they ought not to afford a mate 


growing morose and sullen. 
“Has he brought us good 
luck?” - queried Arthur, rather 
erimly that night. “Do you 
think the omens are propitious?” 
“T’m sure of it,’ said the 
bride. “You know it may take 
some time for the good luck to 
start, but it must begin some 


uime. Why, the turtl——” 
ed ES =k “Dog,” he corrected. 
bw “Well, he’s been very good 


for us, hasn’t he? THasn’t he 

kept us laughing for three days?” 

“And he hasn’t barked late at 

night. As a dog, he’s a distinct success, but as a lucky 
turtle——” | 

Mrs. Happiness stopped him. She would listen 
to no discouragement of the ability of her pet to pro- 
vide fortune for an army of briefless barristers. 

Mr. Arthur, still without a client, but with a heart 
well armored against the distress of not having one, 
bade a superficial farewell to Billy, and departed office- 
ward at his usual time; and an hour later Mrs. Happi- 


ness, bearing with her a well-ventilated pasteboard box 


garnished with succulent parsley, made her way back 
to the animal shop. During her ride it came over 
her for the first time how well the little creature had 
played its part. The very childishness of the whole 
affair had served a purpose. Why, Mr. Arthur had 


. spoken assuringly when he told her that a scant hun- 


dred dollars represented their entire wealth, and to-day 
his step was light when he left her. When she came 
to the shop and pushed past two elegantly gowned 
ladies who were negotiating for a Carolina paroquet 
she almost lost heart. The aquarium was still there, 
cool and palely green in the sunlight that streamed 
through the great windows, and inside his box she 
knew that Billy must be hot and cross. For a second 
she thought of the mercenary side of the transaction ; 
she might return Billy to the salesman like so much 
unbleached cotton cloth or shoe-laces, and have his 
price refunded, but a glad recollection cleared her 
mind of the base idea. Furtively she watched her 
chance; once or twice she lost it when it was within 
. (Continued on page 23) 


Billy, gave him floating cakes. 


content was growing up in Mrs. 


~ 


for him, and he was obviously | 


T3 OING up to Squire Hardy’s?” queried old Mr. 
Johnson, as he handed over his dollar for mis- 
sions. “Well, you’ve got to go, I s’pose. 
*Twouldn’t do to skip the richest man in the 

church—but 1 I -bet. a copper you never get a nickel 

from him.” 

“Why,” exclaimed the surprised collector, “I thought 
—wasn’t that the Squire who spoke so well at our meet- 
ing the other night? He seemed very much interested 
then. ¥ 
i. “Oh, ‘yes, the: Squire speaks well, and prays well, 
and it’s never hard to get him interested—till the col- 
lection basket comes around. Then you find him so in- 


terested in something else that he hasn’t a thought for 


missions or whatever it is; don’t make any difference, 
far as I kno./. 

“Tnclined to be close, is he?” 

“Oh, no, not a stingy hair in his head; just. ask 

him and he’ll tell you so. Only he’s always so awfully 
interested in. something else, and can’t bear to waste 
money on your notions. You'll see. Soon as you tell 
him you’re collecting for missions you'll hear that the 
church is suffering: for repairs, or folks are going hungry 
right here in town, or something of that sort. Oh, you 
must go, of course. You’d never hear the last of it if 
you didn’t, so maybe I oughtn’t to dis- 
courage you beforehand.” 
_ “But does he never give to anything?” 
“Well, the old women say that once, 
years and years ago, a very foxy ex- 
missionary did throw him off the scent by 
_ beginning on home needs, and got a V 
‘from him, but I don’t vouch for the truth 
of the story.” 

“Oh, well, it’s a long lane that has no 
turning. After the way he spoke that 
night I must in all reason give him a 
chance to prove his interest in something 
more substantial than words.” 

_ “Certainly, give him a chance. Only 
that’s all the good it’ll be,” was the cheer- 
ing prophecy. And when later in the 
day the collector chanced to meet Mr. 
Johnson at the post office, he was obliged 
to admit that it had proved true. 

“And I tried to take your hint, too,” 
he admitted, rather crestfallen. “I began 
by talking on the need of repairing your 
church here. Yes, [I suppose it wasn’t — 
quite fair, but—well, I did, anyway. As 
I expected, he began to denounee the 
wicked selfishness of lavishing money on 
fine chureh buildings and leaving the 
world untaught,. grew eloquent on the 
needs and suffering of the heathen, and 
our duty to them. 

“T let him work himself up to a thor- 
ough interest before I sprung my paper on 
him. Yes, I honestly thought I had him. 
But he dodged me. It was the heathen 
in our own country he was thinking of— 
the poor children of the slums, the negroes 
of the South, the Indians on our reserva- 
tions and all that. Well, it serves me 
right, I suppose. Those who are trying to 
do the Lord’s work ought not to be 
tricky.” 

“Maybe not,” remarked the little 
schoolmistress, who stood by waiting for 
the mail to be distributed. “But it seems 
to me that this is a case where the wis- 
dom of the serpent is called for.” 

“Well, I haven’t got it,” confessed the 
good man ruefully. “The Squire i is too 
much for me, Miss Lida.” 

“J think I would like to try him,” 
said Miss Lida, mischievously. 

“Tf you only would,” the collector ex- 
claimed eagerly, offering her his paper, 
but she pushed it away, laughing. 

“Tf never go looking for bear till I 
get my gun loaded. Wait awhile.” 

“I tell you what,” proposed Mr. John- 
son, grinning, “I’l] double all you can get 
from the Squire, if you get anything.” 

“For missions?” 

“For anything. Put it in the parson’s hands to go 
where it will do most good. And I’d double it again if 
I could see how you did it.” 

- “Oh, come! I didn’t promise to get anything. I 
only said I’d like to try.” 

But one cold morning about a week later she came 
into the post office about mail time to find it half full 
of people waiting for mail. Squire Hardy stood by the 
fire and Miss Lida accosted him pleasantly. 


“Oh, Squire, I’ve just been wanting to see you. Can 


you spare me five minutes now, or would it be more 


convenient if I came to your house?” 

“Be delighted to see you there,” the Squire assured 
her gallantly. “But it’s rather a long walk for a lady 
this weather, and ’m quite at your service now, if your 
business isn’t private.” 

“Not at all,” Miss Lida protested, producing from 
the huge portfolio under her arm a paper which the 
Squire plainly recognized, for he frowned impatiently. 
“Our good brother who was around soliciting for mis- 
sions unfortunately failed to raise our full apportion- 
ment, and asked me if I couldn’t help him by seeing 


‘some of those he was unable to reach. I see that your. 


_asks you to. 


“who needs it more than the heathen? 
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name is not down here, and remembering how eloquently 
you spoke on the subject at our last missionary meet- 
ing, | was sure you would not like it at All to be over- 
looked. Now, would you?” , 

“Well—no! You’re quite right to bring it to me, 
Miss. Lida. But the fact is that good brother didn’t 
overlook me. I may say that he tried his best to get 
his fist into my pockets. But I don’t believe in giving 
just. beeause some glib-tongued fellow comes along and 
I’m neither a Carnegie nor a Rothschild. 
I can’t give to everything, and I believe in putting your 
money where it is most needed.” 

“So do I, Squire,” Miss Lida agreed promptly. “But 
Perhaps he did 
not explain to you the urgent need-of this particular 
place, but you see 33 

“Oh, yes, he did, told me all about it. Oh, ’m not 


blaming you, Miss Lida; you women, bless your tender 


hearts, always do take in whatever any fellow chooses 
to tell you. But see here. That story has been pub- 
lished in the papers and gone all over the world. Help 


“The fact is that 200d brother didn’t overlook me” 


must be pouring in from all sides now. Their worst 
needs must have been relieved before this. And just 
think how many there are nearer home whose needs 
haven’t got into the papers and touched the hearts of 
the world, but who have even greater claims upon us. 
You don’t have to go beyond the shadow of the Stars 
and Stripes to find just as hopeless heathen as any in 
Asia or Africa. Now, I say we’d better look after our own 
first. ‘Charity begins at home,’ you know. And ‘He that 
looketh not after his own household is worse than an 
infidel.’ The first. duty of a Christian nation is to see 
that its own children are taught the Gospel.” 

“Just what I thought you’d say,’ Miss Lida ex- 
claimed enthusiastically. “Our first duty is to make 
this indeed ‘a Christian nation. Now our class are much 
interested in work in the Philippines, and we are trying 
to put a native preacher or two in the field ourselves. 
Here is our sebacription list, and we would be delighted 
to have your assistance.” 

She laid a second paper before the astonished Squire 
as she smilingly put away the first. 

“T was not referring to the Philippines,’ he gasped. 
Then recovering himself, he added stiffly, “It has never 
been quite clear to my mind that we had any business 


in the Philippines anyway. We need not cross the 
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ocean to find people who need help. When we’ve got 
all the folks in the United States decently Christianized 
it will be time enough to look abroad for work. What 
can a nation come to that spends its time and effort 
converting the citizens of other countries and leaves its 
own children to grow up in pagan darkness? I’m not 
wishing those foreign countries any harm, Miss Lida, 
but I don’t believe a man has any right to take the 
bread from his own children and throw it to his neigh- 
bor’s dogs.” 

“Yes, there’s a great deal of truth in that,” purred 
Miss Lida. Out of her big portfolio came another 
ominous-looking paper to meet the dismayed eyes of the 
Squire. “Here’s our work among the Indians, for in- 
stance. They are Americans, and will soon be voters. 
We must teach them, if only in self-defense, even if we 
owed them no atonement for a ‘Century of Dishonor,’ 
in dealing with them. Remembering how strongly you 
denounced the double-dealing and treachery of our poli- 
ticians there, I have reserved for you the honor of head- 
ing this list with your name.” 

“Hum—n! Yes—very much obliged, Miss Lida, but 
guess you'll have to excuse me. What poor Lo wants 
isn’t missionaries, but beef and blankets and plenty of 
bad whiskey. No use casting pearls before swine, you 
know. No, ma’am, I must say that the 
Indians are treated only too well, consid- 
ering — land, provisions, schools, and all 
gratis. Plenty of white men ean’t save 
in a year as much as the Indians waste 
and gamble away within a week from the 
day the beeves are issued from the agency.” 

“That wasn’t what you said at our 
missionary meeting,’ Miss Lida reminded 
him, smiling. “However, ‘a wise man 
changes his mind often and a fool never,’ 
we are told; if you have looked deeper 
into the subject since then, all right. 
Well, I’ll not try to cireulate that paper 
then. But here’s another Brother Good- 
man was anxious I should try—the very 
subject you were speaking of just now— 
the poor and neglected in our own cities. 
You know our church has a settlement in 
the heart of the slum district, and if our 
society could only support a deaconess 
there she could do so much good, nursing 
and counselling and mothering the un- 
taught and neglected and reporting their 
real needs to those who are able to help. 
As you feel so strongly on the subject, 
we'll be so glad to have you head the 
subscription.” 

The Squire reddened and stammered. 
“I—I ain’t quite sure I believe in that 
deaconess work. Oh, I don’t say it isn’t 
all right, only let them that know more 
about it keep it up. City folks ought to 
know more about them slums than we 
do, off here in the country, and what 
causes ’em, and how to eure ’em. It’s 
their business anyway, and they can do 
it a heap sight easier than we can. Fact 
is, Miss Lida,” warming up once more 
as he struck a familiar theme, “the only 
sensible way to treat this matter is to 
quit fooling with settlement and mission 
work and go straight to the root of the 
trouble. Drink, Miss Lida, drink! The 
saloon is the root of this degradation. 
Shut up the saloons and the slum would 
soon be a thing of the past. An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure, 
every time.” 

“Just what I say,” the little school- 
mistress agreed eagerly. “Drink is the 
direct. cause of three-fourths of the crime 
and misery in our cities, and the indi- 
rect cause of even more. The slums could 
not exist without it, as you say, and all 
other social problems would be compara- 
tively easy to settle if we could only 
tackle them with clear heads.” 

“l’ve always been a strong temperance 
man,” declared the Squire, breathing easier now that 
he had got Miss Lida on a harmless hobby. “Nothing 
else in the world is doing the devil’s dirty work as con- 
tinually and effectively as the legalized saloon. If 
Christians would unite to put down the liquor power 
they would be doing far more for the world’s salvation 
than by frittering away their time and money on a mis- 
sionary here or a settlement there, while all the time 
the saloon is damning souls faster than all their min- 
isters can save ’em.” 

“That’s the case exactly,’ Miss Lida agreed enthusi- 
astically. “Which reminds me that our Prohibition 
leaders are badly erippled for want of funds to carry on 
the work. I’ve been trying to raise a little to help 
the cause along. Of course, you want to help a cause 
on which you feel so strongly, so if you will kindly set 
down what you can afford to give monthly ” and 
with a beaming smile she proffered yet another paper. 

“Good gracious, Miss Lida! Have you undertaken 
the job of soliciting for all creation?” gasped the dis- 
mayed man. ‘Why, you'll bankrupt the town if you go 
collecting for everything at once.” | 

“Oh, not necessarily. They don’t all give as liberally 
as you do,” Miss Lida sweetly assured him. “Yes, I do 
have several subscription papers here, but I don’t expect 


anyone to give to all, only to the ones in 
which he is especially interested. But you 
were so staunch on temperance that I 
thought 44 

“Of course, of course, but you see— 
I don’t exactly approve of the way these 
Prohibitionists work. Good honest men, 
certainly, but a trifle visionary. Now, I 
put it to you, Miss Lida, why should you 
and I give our time and money to spur 
up a distant city to clean her streets, so 
to speak, while our own go filthy? Why 
wear ourselves out trying to save boys we 
never saw while our own flesh and blood 
are going to destruction for want of a 
helping hand? ‘Charity begins at home’ 
say I. When we’ve got the saloons out 
of our own town it will be time enough 
to help other folks. Let the city folks 
look out for their boys; we’ve got enough 
to do to save our own.” 

“That’s so; too,” came the ready as- 
sent. “It just makes my heart ache often 
to see boys from our best families drawn 
into those billiard rooms down town and 
learning to ‘play for the drinks.’ Some 
of us have been planning for a Boys’ Club 
—something like a Boys’ Brigade, you 
know, or along the Y. M. C. A. lines, 
The boys we have spoken to are much 
interested and say we could soon get a 
crowd if we had a room with games and 
gymnasium apparatus to make it at- 
tractive. The very work you have most 
at heart, Squire; how much can you give 
to start the ball rolling?” 

There was a sound of smothered laugh- 
ter. The Squire’s face grew hot, and his 
glance suspicious, but there was no shrink- 
ing in the earnest face before him. Miss 
Lida was honestly interested in all these 
causes, as he well knew, only she seldom 
urged so many at once. 

“Boys think too much of amusement 
nowadays,” he said stiffly. “When I was 
a boy I took an interest in my work, 
and when I did have a holiday, which was 
not often, I could amuse myself without 
thinking it necessary for anyone to spend 
a small fortune on playthings for me. 
It’s my opinion that any boy who is worth 
his salt can amuse himself without all 
these contraptions. When the Church has 
provided the suffering poor with the 
necessities of life, it will be time enough 
to buy toys for a lot of healthy boys, just 
to bribe them to keep away from the 
devil.”’ 

“Well, that’s true, too,” the little school- 
mistress agreed amiably. “Which re- 
minds me——” and out came another 
note-book. ‘Miss Brown of our Commit- 
tee on Mercy and Help notified me yes- 
terday that there were two families down 
near the mills in great need—sickness, and 
unable to work, you know. She says they 
are actually in want of everything—food, 
clothing, fuel—and are likely to be turned 
out for want of money to pay rent. Now, 
there’s a cause just after your own heart, 
Squire. How much will you lend to the 
Lord in this case, to make His poor chil- 
dren comfortable?” 

“Down near the mills?” the Squire 
snorted. “You must mean the Wilsons 
and the Bakers, a low, drinking, lazy, 
shiftless set! No, Miss Lida, I don’t give 
good money to encourage laziness and im- 
providence. They’ve had steady work for 
years, might have had it, anyway. They 
should have had something laid up for 
a rainy day. This idea of spending every 
cent of your income, or a little more 
maybe, and then depending on your neigh- 
bors’ charity to help you through when- 
ever there comes a pinch—ugh! Baker 
has a brother in town who is quite well 
off; why don’t you apply to him?” 

“A good suggestion. I think I will,” 
Miss Lida returned with unruffled seren- 
ity. “It would seem that one’s own 
flesh and blood are the first to appeal to 
for help.” 

“Certainly, certainly, Miss Lida. ‘A 
brother is born for adversity,’ you know. 
‘Charity begins at home.’ Let every man 
look out for his own kin, and then there 
will be small need of promiscuous charity, 
which, after all, often does more harm 
than good.” 

“That’s true,” assented the little school- 
mistress cheerily. ‘Then there is another 
name on our lists— Mrs. Belle Cook — 
that’s your half-sister, I believe. Not as 
bad off as these others, for she still owns 
her own home, but her boy’s long illness 
has eaten up her savings, and he is still 
too feeble to be left. She will need help 
for some weeks yet, fuel and clothing for 
the winter. As she is of your own blood, 
we can trust you to provide for her and 
her children, may we not?” 

“Hal Cook’s widow is nothing to me,” 
declared the Squire hotly. “I washed my 


hands of her when she married that god- 
less beggar in spite of all I could say. 
I warned her that he came of low, shift- 
less stock—could never make a decent 
living for her. But she would have him. 
She made her own bed, and now she must 
lie in it. She had her share of the prop- 
erty and should have taken care of it. 
She chose to transfer herself from my 
protection to Cook’s. She has no right 
to expect anything more of me after that.” 

“And you do not consider that you owe 
her any further brotherly care?” Miss Lida 
queried. 

“When she married Hal Cook she went 
out of my life. <A shiftless seamp—would 
have wasted every cent she had if he had 
lived a little longer. Can’t stand that 
sort of fellows. I pay every cent I owe 
myself, and I haven’t any patience with 
men that don’t.” 

“I’m very glad to hear it,’ Miss Lida 
responded with unfailing cheeriness. “Be- 
cause here I have a little bill against you, 
a trifle over ten dollars, that you have 
been owing old Brother Snow for almost 
three years, ever since you quarrelled with 
him over the time limit of the pastorate. 
He said you hadn’t once spoken to him 
since, and he didn’t like to dun you, that 
always seemed so unchristian. But he 
made the bill over to me, and said if I 
could collect it or any part of it I could turn 
it over to charity and be just that much 
ahead. So, if you’ll pay it to me now, 
I am authorized to hand you this receipted 
bill.” 

A sudden storm of laughter and ap- 
plause broke out behind him. The Squire 
glared around with a very red face, 
smothered a wrathful exclamation, and 
then realizing that public opinion was 
hopelessly against him, forced a reluctant 
smile. 

“You’re too much for me, Miss Lida. 
A man might as well give in first as last, 
with you after him, or no telling where 
you will bring up. Old man Snow might 
’a’ had his money two years ago if he’d 
sent in his bill like a man. There it is. 
Thank you. I'll give you a recommend if 
ever you want to go into business as a 
bill collector, ma’am.” 

And the Squire made his way out with 
all the dignity he could muster. It wasn’t 
any too much. 

And they do say that next time he was 
asked for money for charity he gave it 
without once protesting that other causes 
were more deserving. 


When Tears are Useless 


ORE men are driven out of their 
M homes by tears than by laughter, 


and to imagine because a man 


gives way to an outburst of 


temper he has necessarily ceased to love 
his wife is silly and irrational, for it is 
merely the action of a safety valve, and 
after all superfluous steam has escaped 
he will be as contented as possible. 

Only remember that all men are mar- 
tyrs to some grievance or other, and after 
a particularly violent outburst it is wiser 
not to be too incisive in your reminders 
of the fact that he had forgotten his man- 
ners a few hours previously. 

Man is a creature of habit. It is a mis- 
take to imagine, as many people do, that 
he is an erratic, unstable animal, for he 
is quite the reverse. Marriage is also a 
habit—it is this that keeps people to- 
gether very often after romance and pas- 
sion have died out, and is the reason why 
widows and widowers seldom remain long 
in single blessedness. Therefore, if one 
particular woman once makes herself into 


.a habit she need have no fear of being 


superseded for more than a few hours, if 
at all, by any other woman. So many 
women make the mistake of trying to 
force their mankind along the route that 
appeals to themselves, thereby making 
them most uncomfortable; and a man who 
is uncomfortable very soon finds some 
place where he can follow his own inclina- 
tions, whether it be club, public house, or 
some other woman. 

Just let him have his harmless little 
tempers out. 

He comes home tired and snappish—he 
grumbles because his shirt is badly ironed, 
because some one has put his socks into 
the drawer held sacred to collars, because 
the fish is underdone, and the coffee weak 
and muddy. After he has grumbled 
enough, he will subside into a chair be- 
hind a newspaper, and probably go to 
sleep, and will awake in the best of hu- 
mors and ready to make himself agreeable 
to his wife and family. 
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‘‘My! -how good it tastes 


AND how good it really zs. 
| How delicate and at the 
same time nourishing. 

After the breezy sail, the 
bracing plunge, or a morning 
on the links or tennis-court 
what is more delicious than 
a steaming cup of 


CONSOMME 


Made from prime beef, and daintily 
flavored with selected vegetables, fine 
: herbs, and spices, this perfect consomme 
) is a dainty stimulus to any appetite at 
: any time; suited as well to all sorts of 
| summer occasions as to the ceremonious 
: affairs of the winter season; easy to pre- 
7 pare cold if you prefer; and in fact so 
| altogether useful that you ought to 
3 order it by the half-dozen at least, and 
have it always on hand. 

Try it zoday; and see how good it is. 
: 


21 kinds 


10c a can 


Asparagus 
Beef 
Bouillon 


Julienne 
Mock Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 
(Okra) 
Clam Bouillon 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli- Tomato SS 


Pepper Pot 
Printanier 


‘ From head to feet 
A grand athlete, 
I show ’tis Campbell’s 
Soups I eat.” 


Look for the red-and-white label 
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Soda crackers 
are more nutri- 
tive than any 
other flour 
food. Uneeda 
‘Biscuit are the 
perfect soda 
crackers. 
Therefore, 
Uneeda Biscuit. 


Though the 
cost is but five 
cents, Uneeda 
Biscuit are too 
200d, too nour- 
ishing, too 
crisp, to be 
bought merely 
as an economy. 


Buy them be- 
cause of their 
freshness—bu y 
them because 
of their crisp- 
ness—buy them 
because of their 
goodness—buy 
them because 
of their nour- 
ishment. 


Always 5 cents. 
Always fresh 
and crisp. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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66 NCE an’ for all, I tell you I won’t do it!” 

“But, Adam, one of us has got to! We hayen’t had 

a decent meal o’ vittles since Lizzie was married, an’ 

the house looks as if a hurricane had blown through 
it. We’ll not be able to do even as well as we’re doing now, 
when the spring’s work comes on. Somehow we’ve got to get 
a housekeeper, an’ you know as well’s I do, that the only way 
to get one—a decent one, that’ll stay—is to marry one. Mar- 
riage is just the necessary evil that goes with our gettin’ a 
good housekeeper. Nothin’ is all pleasure; we must expect 
some disagreeable things to go hand in hand with the pleasant 
ones. We're both tired to death of this way of livin’, an’ 
under the circumstances it don’t seem to me it’s askin’ very 
much of you to get married an’ bring a wife home.” 

“What’s the matter with your gettin’ married, Abner?” 

Abner Price favored his brother with a prolonged stare of 
disdain. “Me get married? Me?” he cried, oblivious of gram- 
mar. “I’d be a dandy, wouldn’t I?” 

“T sh’d think you was just as able to as I be,” retorted 
Adam. “You’re better lookin’ an’ only two years older’n I be. 
Then everybody knows you’re far’n away the smartest of us 
two.” 

“Well, I ain’t a ladies’ man, 1 wouldn’t make so good an 
impression as you 
would,” defended Ab- 
ner. “I wouldn’t be 
so handy at courtin’ 
as you would.” 

“Courtin’! Heav- 
ens ’n’ earth! I 
never even beaued a 
girl home from 
prayer meetin’, an’ 
you know it.. You’re 
just tryin’ to sneak 
out of it yourself, 
Abner Price! That’s 
what ails you! 
You’ve always 
bossed me_ round, 
but there’s a limit, 
an’ by jinks! you’ve 
reached it when you 
tell me to marry a 
housekeeper for you. 
You can marry your 
own housekeeper, I 
won’t!”” and Adam 
crashed his heavy 
stone-china coffee- 
cup into his saucer 
and eyed his brother 
across the table bel- 
ligerently. 

Truth to tell, the 
disorderly breakfast 
table at which they 
were seated, and the 
untidy kitchen in 
which it was spread, 
did ery aloud for 
the presence of a 
neat woman. The 
dim and smoky lamp 
which burned on the 
table between them 
revealed only too 
clearly the cheerless 
aspect of things. 
Both brothers recog- 
nized the need, but 
neither was anxious 
to provide the reme- 
dy. They were both 
decidedly “old 


ee 


baches,” and with their sister Lizzie had lived very contentedly ' 


for years on the Price farm, which was accounted the best 
in town. No desire for matrimony had ever stirred either 
of “the Price boys,” as they were familiarly called; but Lizzie 
had married a widower the preceding fall, and the necessity 
of a housekeeper, which had impressed itself vividly upon them 
during the winter, was now about to force one of them to put 
an unwilling neck beneath the connubial yoke. 

“T tell you what,” said Abner, at length, “let’s toss up a 
cent to see which shall do it. If you’re goin’ to be so balky, I 
suppose that’s as fair a way as any.” | 

“That’ll suit me,” agreed Adam, who had a sneaking fear 
that in spite of his bold words, the domination which his elder 
brother had always exercised over him might prove too strong 
for his resolution, and he be compelled to go a-courting in spite 
of himself. 

“Now let’s both agree to this,” resumed Abner, as he fished 


| the required coin out of his pocket, “no matter which of us 


gets it, we won’t squeal—we’ll live up to our contract. Is it 
agreed?” 
“Yes,” answered Adam, who in case of getting the worst of 
the bargain would never have dreamed of rebellion. 
“I choose heads,” said Abner. “Twice out of three times 
does it. Twice heads, I try to get married; twice tails, you 
_do. All right? Here goes!” | 
: The first time tails came uppermost, and Adam’s jaw 
dropped. The second, heads, and Abner began to be appre- 
hensive. The third time the coin descended, both looked, with 
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bated breath. Then Abner fell back in his chair, with despair | 
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The Necessary Evi 


By ANNETTE CHADBOURNE SYMMES 


Illustrated by J. EDMOND MARCHAND 


Suddenly she broke down completely 


in his face, and glared at his brother who only grinned. 

“By hookey!” he gasped feebly, “by hookey!” 

Upon the table lay the penny, heads up! 

Adam hastily retreated to the barn. It appeared unseemly 
to gloat over his brother’s calamity, but his own escape was 
so recent and so narrow that he felt that he must have a few 
private moments of self-congratulation before meeting Abner 
without undue jubilance. 

Abner, however, developed a profound taciturnity. Through- 
out the day his yea was emphatically yea, and his nay, nay, and 
very little else did he utter. 

The household tasks were performed by the brothers in 
turn, a week at a time, and this chanced to be Adam’s week. 
He had just commenced washing the accumulated dishes of the 
day, after supper, when Abner, who had gone upstairs as soon 
as the meal was over, appeared, dressed in his best, his beard 
neatly trimmed and his overcoat hung across his arm. | 

“Where you goin’?” asked Adam, surprised at this unwonted 
spectacle. 

“Goin’ courtin’,” snapped Abner. . “If I’ve got to do it, I 
might as well begin, for I expect it’ll take me some time. What 
are you grinning about?” he broke off fiercely, as a smile flick- 
ered across Adam’s face. “You needn’t think I’ll make a long 
job of it because I 
enjoy it! I wish to 
Moses I could do it 
by substitute, as Old 
Man Gray went to 
war.” 

“Where are you 
thinkin’ of goin’?” 
queried Adam. 

“None of your 
business!” growled 
Abner, banging the 
door so hard that it 
shook the house. 

“Now where am 
I goin’ to put in the 
evenin’?” he solilo- 
quized,as he 
tramped down the 
road toward the vil- 
lage. “I didn’t have 
any idea of sittin’ 
at home an’ seein’ 
him. grin like a 
Chessy cat all eve- 
ning, just because 
Fate or the Evil One 
flipped that penny 
‘heads up’ twice, an’ 
let him out of a 
hateful fix an’ me 
into it. I don’t 
know who to eall on, 
or who would have 
me if I courted ’em. 
I’m a back number, 
an’ what do the 
girls want of me, or 
I of them? As for 
the old maids and 
widders—well, it’s a 
dubious collection! 
Anyway, I’ll go into 
the store an’ get the 
mail, an’ maybe I'll 
get an idea. One 
good thing, I can 
hector Adam some 
by goin’ out nights, 
if | have to stay in 
the  meetin’-house 
hoss-sheds while I’m 
gone. He’s got more curiosity than any old woman, an’ he'll 
move heaven ’n’ earth to find out where I go.” 

Abner chuckled grimly, and mounted the store steps. Cor- 
nelia Warren, the storekeeper’s wife, was in charge, and handed 
out his mail, the weekly agricultural paper. She was a pretty 
young thing, with a soft voice and a gentle nature which won 
her many friends. 

“T suppose. you’re going further, and not going home just 
yet,” she remarked, half-interrogatively, glancing at his clothes 
as she spoke. 

“Why, is there anything I can do for you?” he asked. 
in no hurry.” | i 

“Well, I want to get a word to Ellen Huntoon,” said Cor- 
nelia. “I was planning to go into Portland with Sam to-mor- 
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row. and she was coming down to tend the baby for me, but 


I’ve just got a telephone message that company is coming 
to-morrow, friends from the West, whom I haven’t seen for 
years, and this is their last chance to come here before they go 
home, so I’m not going. But Ellen will be up here early, so we 
can catch that early train, and I hate to make her so much 
trouble. I’d go and tell her myself, but Sam’s away, and the 
store boy is at supper, and by the time he gets back it will be 
too late for me to go. I don’t like to send him, for he’s half 
sick to-night, so if you would take-her a note and either give 
it to her if she’s up when you go back or tuck it under the 
back door, I’d be ever so much obliged.” © 

“Certainly, Mrs. Warren, certainly,” replied Abner heartily. 
Here was a providential opening. He would make Cornelia’s 
note the excuse for a call, and thus spend an agreeable evening 
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and excite Adam’s curiosity at one and the same time. 

The Huntoon house was directly in his homeward way, 
about a quarter mile from the store. He had always known 
Judson Huntoon and his sister Ellen, and frequently called at 
their house, though usually on some errand. Though Ellen was 
unmarried, he had never dreamed of including her among the 
eligible spinsters of the place, for she was devoted heart and 
soul to her brother and his children and apparently as oblivious 
to matrimonial chances as any matron. Thus it chanced that 
he felt only the bashfulness of a man unused to female society, 
at the prospect of a téte-a-téte with Ellen, and not the more 
acute form of that malady which besets the swain on wooing 
bent, as he mounted the steps and knocked, 

Ellen answered the door herself and conducted him into 
the neat and cheery living-room, which reflected her tasteful 
housewifery from every side. She was a small, dark woman, 
her little pointed face redeemed from plainness only by a pair 
of large, velvety brown eyes. 

“The children’s gone to Johnny Bennett’s birthday party,” 
she said, waving her guest to the big rocker, ‘‘so I’m alone.” 

Abner produced his note, with a halting explanation of how 
he came to bring it, and sat looking at Ellen as she read it. 
It was then that he made a startling discovery! Ellen had been 
crying! Her eyelids were red and swollen, and on the table 
lay a small drenched handkerchief in a pathetic little wad. 

The sight struck Abner with consternaticn. What could be 
the matter? Was anybody sick or dead? Had she received bad 
news from Judson, who was working in the woods that winter? 
He didn’t know whether he ought to ignore appearances or to 
ask her what troubled her, and in his wretched uncertainty he 
fumbled with his hat, hitched uneasily in his chair, crossed and 
uncrossed his legs, and indulged in all those gymnastics of em- 
barrassment in which the mentally uncomfortable male is so 
astonishingly proficient. | 

“How’s Jud getting along?” he asked, at length, unable to 
endure the silence longer. 

“Jud’s pretty well. I got a ‘letter to-night,” replied Ellen, 
in a curious, strained voice. Suddenly she broke down com- 
pletely. Covering her face with her hands, she sobbed aloud: 

“He’s goin’ to get married again,” she cried, “married in 
April, to an Irish girl!” . 

Abner, who had expected no such explanation of Ellen’s 
woe, was stricken dumb. He wished to console her, but dimly 
realized the necessity of waiting for more particulars. 

“For eight years I’ve dreaded this day,” resumed Ellen, 
wiping away her tears and fixing her watery eyes upon him, 
“ever since Polly died, but it had been so long that I had begun 
to feel safe. I ought to ’a’ known that no single man is safe till 
he’s dead. But here I was, taking care of his children and 
making him just as comfortable a home as any woman, [ don’t 
eare who, could have made him, and J thought perhaps he’d be 
contented.” 

“Who’s he goin’ to marry?” asked Abner, seeing that she 
paused, as if expecting some remark from him. 

“There’s a little settlement right at the edge of the woods 
where he works,” said Ellen—‘half a dozen houses or so; and 
the camp folks get provisions there sometimes and have to 
pass through there both going into camp and coming out. 
This girl lives there. He’s been running after her ever since 


he went into the woods. He says she’s real pretty, black hair, . 


blue eyes and red cheeks, a big, hearty girl, who’ll manage the 
work here as if it were child’s : 
play.” 

“Supposing she is,” the 
woman resumed after a mo- 
ment, with a flash of anger, 
“supposing she is big and 
strong! Women that ain’t big 
and strong can do a pile of 
work! IJ’ll bet, put us side by 
side, that I could do as much ji 
as she can. Haven’t | kept 
this house and these three 
children looking as well as 
anybody’s in Bixby Four Cor- 
ners, | don’t care who they 
are? Haven’t I patched and 
darned and contrived every 
way to save? » When Polly 3 
died there were bills—doctor’s ' 
bills and undertaker’s bills, 
and the expenses for father’s 
and mother’s death not paid. 
The buildings needed shingling 
and painting, and things in 
the house were giving out. 
Now we don’t owe a _ cent, 
we’ve got the buildings re- 
paired and the house stocked 
up, and it’s as much my: doing 
as his! And, now, just as 
we’ve got things so we can take 
comfort, I’ve got to leave it 
all!” 

“Isn’t Jud goin’ to let you 
stay?’ asked Abner. 

“Oh, yes, he won’t turn me 
out, but who wants to stay 
where they aren’t either 
needed or wanted? I have 
been worth the price of my 
board and clothes to him, but 
I won’t be now. And, of 
course, I wouldn’t be dependent 
upon him unless I had _ to. 
So I must go away; but, oh, 
Abner, you don’t know how 
hard it is! 

“T was born and _ brought 
up here,” she continued, “went 
to the district school here and 
graduated from High School, 
and then I was going to be 
a teacher. Maybe you remem- | 


house that I haven’t helped buy or haven’t repaired and kept 


He wormed his way cautiously into the large 
cinnamon-rose bush 


ber the year I taught at West Bixby. But I was just beginning 
to get good schools and getting on in, the profession, when 
mother broke down, and I had to give it up and come home to 
keep house. Then in three or four years father gave out, and 
Jud and Polly came home with the children, for Jud to carry 
on the farm. You know he’d been at work in a market in the 
city and got married there. But I was needed more than ever, 
for Polly was sickly and there were the three children, the oldest 
only five and the baby six months, besides father and mother, 
who were old and feeble. Then you remember that Polly didn’t 
live a year after they died, so I had to stay and take care of 
the children. I’ve loved to do it. I didn’t grudge my work or 
time, and I don’t now, but it seems as if it would break my 
heart to leave it all. 

“T hate to think of her using my things—the dishes I’ve | 
picked out, the sheets I’ve made and bleached, and the com- 
forters I’ve pieced and tacked. There’s hardly a thing in this | 


neat. They aren’t like things; they’re like folks. Then there’s 
the children. I’ve always given them just as near mother-love 
and mother-doings as anybody but a mother can. Perhaps she 
will, but I’m so worried for fear she won’t! She don’t know 
anything about their dispositions or—or anything! She won’t 
know that Bertha is so easy to take cold, or that Robert 
mustn’t read too much on account of his eyes, or how nervous 
Ted is. Supposing she don’t get along well with ’em? It wor- | 
ries me to death to think of it!” 

“What are you planning to do?” asked Abner. 

“Oh, I don’t know! It’s all too new to me. I suppose I'll 
have to go out doing housework. I’m way behind the times as a 
teacher. They want Normal graduates ’most everywhere. Or 
I might try nursing. There’s always work enough for nurses.” 

During this last speech an idea flashed into Abner’s mind, 
so brilliant that it fairly set his face aglow. He hitched his 
chair so close to Ellen’s that he could almost touch her, as he 
sat facing her, and so evidently was impatient to speak that 
she paused to give him the opportunity. : 

“Look here, Ellen,” he cried, “why don’t you marry me? 
You know how I’m fixed and somewhere’s near what I am. I 
know about you. You can keep house, but you’ve no house to 
keep; I’ve got the house and no one to keep it. Vd make 
you a good home, provide well, and do my best to be a good 
husband, and maybe you’d get so you’d—you’d like me, after 
a while.” 

“Why, Abner Price! gasped Ellen, “are you crazy? Whoever 
heard of such a thing?” 

“Lots of folks get married,” persisted Abner, “in just this 
way. Men marry for a housekeeper, or a mother for their 
children, or for business reasons, and women marry for a home 
and someone to take care of ’em. It ain’t anyharm to marry that 
way, if it’s understood on both sides, and if both sides try to 
do right by each other. I suppose you are surprised, so I 
won’t ask for an answer, but think it over! Think it over! 
I'll come here to see you, so’s you can see more of me and get 
sort of used to the idea, and see how you think I’d suit you for 


a husband. I won’t hurry you, and if after a while.you find 


you didn’t want me, I won’t be mad if you tell me so. What 
do you say?” 

“I—I don’t know what to say,” replied Ellen weakly. “I 
was never so surprised in all my life, I never thought much 
about gettin’ married, for I had too many duties to keep me 
here, but I like you as well as 
I do anybody to start with. 
You can come here all you 
please, and I'll think the mat- 
ter cver, and whatever I de- 
cide to do, I’m grateful to you 
for your kind thought for me!” 

It was eleven o’clock when 
Abner crept cautiously into 
his house without awakening 
Adam, who tried by every 
means in his power to find out 
next day where he had been. 
But for several weeks poor 
Adam was forced to endure the 
tortures of curiosity. Abner, 
though provokingly jubilant, 
was so “tarnation sly,” as his 
brother wrathfully said, that 
neither he nor any of the 
neighbors could find out where 
he went, or who was the object 
of his attentions. The Hun- 
toon children had become the 
stanch and silent allies of the 
lovers in consideration of pres- 
ents and bonbons received, and 
speculation was rife in Bixby 
Four Corners. It was Adam 
who finally discovered | the 
truth. Abner had displayed a 
feverish eagerness for his 
brother to go to mill this 
particular day, and so insistent 
did he become, that the sus- 
picions of the latter were 
aroused. He drove a mile upon 
his way, then retraced his 
course to within a short dis- 
tance of home, climbed a small 
hill, which gave a view of the 
house, and reconnoitered. » He 
saw a top buggy drive into 
the yard and saw Abner assist 
a lady out of it, and after 
hitching his horse, escort her 
into the house. MHastily driv- 
ing his own steed into a wood- 
road and tying it, Adam set 
off with great speed to investi- 
gate. On approaching the 
house, he heard voices and 


(Continued on page 15) 
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EAGLE BRAND | 
CONDENSED MILK 


Has been the 
Leading Brand 


jor Nursery and 
Household Use 


BORDEN’S .. 
Condensed Milk Co 


Nzw YorkK 
“LEADERS OF QUALITY” 
SEND FOR RECIPE BOOK. SEND FOR BABY’S BOOK. 
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KEEP BABYS 
_ SKIN CLEAR 


-CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Alifetime of disfigurement and suffer- 
ing often results from the neglect, in 
infancy or childhood, of simpleskin af- 
fections. In the prevention and treat- 
ment of minor eruptions and in the 
promotion of permanent skin and hair 
health, Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 


Ointment are absolutely unrivaled. 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 

world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 

32-p. book. Address ‘‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 


g@”Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Cuti- 
cura Soap Shaving Stick, 25c. at stores or by mail, 


MENNEN’ Ss 


Borated Talcum 
FOR: MINE 


For Prickly Heat and Sunburn 


Relieves all: Skin Irritations 


Sample Box for 4c stamp 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


CLARA HAFFNER 
SRE BGI A me 


HIS school prepared these three women, 
: in their own homes, tc become successful 


nurses. 
offered than I can accept.” 


third, ‘‘I receive $20 to $30 a week.” 


Our method of training has made it possible for 


thousands of women, with and without previous 


experience, to earn $10 to $25 a week as professional | 


nurses. 


Send fora copy of **How 1 Became a Nurse”’ 2nd onr f[ 
Year Book explaining method; 248 pages with intensely interesting f 


experiences by our graduates. Eleventh Year. 


} The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
| 543 Main St. Jamestown, N. Y. 


ments by using A-Corn, oa : 
SL You never spent Ror - 
Cents to better advan-) 
Easy, safe, quick,¢ 
sure. At druggists’ or by mail. 


Giant Chem. Co., Philadelphia. 


to its Youthful Color. 
Prevents hair falling. 
00 at Druggists, 


a} 
| 


One writes, “I have more work 
Another, “I have f 
worked for eight different physicians.” The f 
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IN MOTHER’S REALM 


A Department for All Who Have Little Folks 


THE CROSS BABY 


By ROSE SEELYE-MILLER 


HERE are not many cross babies who are born with such 

dispositions, although the fretful, wilful child is all too 

common. We have all seen the mother of such a one 

making frantic efforts in public to control her rebellious 
offspring, or else placidly accepting the tantrums as inevitable 
and rather amusing than otherwise. And yet she or some other 
relative who loves the baby dearly is really responsible for its 
bad temper. 

Perhaps the little one has come into a family where its 
sisters and brothers are so much older as to welcome the last 
one with great rejoicing, and the parents feel the same way. 
The baby is a wonder to them, and they bow down and worship 
it, doing everything to make it happy, withholding nothing from 
it. And therein lies 
the ruination of its 
disposition. It is held 
and tended, its least 
want responded to, 
and it soon develops a 
great many wants. 
Perhaps one of them 
is to be carried a 
great deal, until the 
caretaker is tyran- 
nized over relentless- 
ly, and if—as often 
chances—she_ be 
a growing girl she 
grows stoop-shoul- 
dered and is hindered 
in her own develop- 
ment by her beloved 
burden. 

Or, perhaps, it is 
the method of feeding 
the child that makes 
it fretful. It comes 
to the table with its 
elders and is given a 
taste of this, a sip of 
that, a greasy bone 
to suck, a rich cake 
to nibble, whereas if 
its diet were confined 
strictly to only what 
it should eat it 
would have no crav- 
ing for other things. 
The doting relatives 
may say, “Well, if : 
Baby cannot have pie 
we will do without 
ourselves. We won’t 
have anything that 
Baby cannot share.” 

That is foolish, and 
results in making 
Baby selfish. 
Straighten out the 
child’s wants. Elimi- 
nate those that are 
unwholesome, be wise- 
ly generous with 
those that are all 


IIN THE GARDEN 


By MARY ELIZABETH BURNEY 


HAT’S the sweetest tlower that grows? 
W risiosore carnation, rose? 
Lavender or violet? 
Hyacinthe or mi&nonette? 


PRIDE OF RACE 


By ZELIA MARGARET WALTERS 


¢6¢ MUST have a bit of green for each one in the family,” 
said the young matron in the florist’s shop. “And,” she 
added, while waiting for her change, “I must hurry home 
now to make my currant pancakes, else we might forget 
it is St. David’s Day. He is the patron saint of Wales, you 
know.” 

“Of Wales!” said her friend in perplexity. 
keep a Welsh Saint’s Day?” 

“The children are of Welsh descent on their father’s side, 
and the keeping of the day is to help them to remember that. 
We think the Welsh ought to have St. David’s Day as a sort 
of little memory peg, just as the Irish have St. Patrick’s Day 
and the Americans Washington’s Birthday.” 

“Why, I never 

should have supposed 

Mr. Greyson was 

: | Welsh,” said the 

petty friend, with the same 

air as she would 

have said the gentle- 

man did not look 
like a burglar. 

“He is of Welsh 
descent, and I want 
our children to re- 
member that and be 
proud of it. Soon 
after the first baby 
came I searched out 
old Welsh hero tales 
and songs. I wonder 
if you know how love- 
ly their songs are? 
Our children had ‘All 
Through the Night’ 
and ‘Men of Harlech’ 
for some of their lul- 
labies. And the many 
virtues of that an- 
cient people have been 
held up to them so 
that they feel they 
must not fail to be 
credits to their race. 
They love the King 
Arthur stories better 
than any fairy tales.” 

“But King Ar- 
thur was English,” 
protested the other. 

“No, indeed. King 
Arthur and the 
Knights of his Round 
Table were Celtic 
Britons, and that is 
the same as Welsh. 
Our children could 
tell you those hero 
stories belong to the 
land of their ances- 
tors.” 

“T believe,” hesi- 
tated the friend. 
“that I’d rather have 


“Why do you 


right, but do not sac- Snowy Miles; stately teil? my children good 
rifice the rights of Honeysuckle on the wall? Americans.” 

others to him, and Shy arbutus? Rosy clover “Oh, our children 
you will do much With the brown bees hov’ring over? are the best of Ameri- 
toward making him No, you've failed to 2uess aright. cans. But you know 


sweet tempered and 
generous. : 

Still another cause 
of crossness in chil- 
dren is the fretful- 
ness of the mother or 
of the older children. 
A fretful person 
makes an uneasy atmosphere all about himself or herself, and 
this is breathed in and acts like a poison until the whole family 
is upset. Whereas if the cross person could be banished or put 
in a happier frame of mind, peace for all would ensue. A little 
child should not be cared for by a fretful, nervous person. Bet- 
ter to put it in some safe place—sand pile or a wired-in play 
yard—and leave it to its own devices than to put it in charge 
of an unwilling and therefore cross and peevish elder. 

To bring a cross, tyrannical baby to its rights—the rights 
of being happy, obedient and considerate of others—is sometimes 
a difficult task, but it can be accomplished if all the members 
of the family unite in the effort. The little one will fret and 
make a great deal of trouble at the outset, but it will not take 
more than aweek or ten daysof rigid disciplining and withholding 
of harmful methods to bring it into a new world of happiness 
for itself and those related to it. But to yield even once while 
it is learning its lesson means defeat of the object. 

Many children can, and should, be so taught and governed 
without corporal punishment, while others yield to none but 
drastic measures.’ But with these latter it is better to have the 
punishment that must be administered as novel as possible, and 
having in some way a direct bearing on the fault, because even 
a very tiny child soon learns to reason that a gentle whipping 


doesn’t hurt much, and the slight pain counts for little in com- - 


parison with the great pleasure derived from the wilful action. 
Do not imagine for a moment you are dealing with a flabby 
personality when it becomes necessary to teach a wilful, spoiled 
little child the error of its ways. 


All you name are sweet and bright; 
But the sweetest one that blows 
Is—as every mother knows— 

That bit of heaven undefiled, 

The human bud, the little child. 


the ideal American is 
one who has _ taken 
the best of the heritage 
of all the older races. 
Every one of us dates 
back to something 
else before we were 
Americans, and the 
other nationality cannot be so very many years behind us either. 
It seems to me we are disloyal Americans if we do not cling to 
the best things our ancestral nations had to give us. We want 
to make those things part of America’s riches. I am of Celtic 
blood, but my Irish ancestors came to this land before the 
Revolution. I dare say I’m approximating to the native Ameri- 
can type by now, but I hold onto that wee bit of Irish blood 
with the utmost pride. 

“It seems such a pity that children of foreign-born parents 
should be ashamed of their nationality. When I was a teacher 
I’ve seen them weep over being called Dutch, or Dago, or Jew. 
So on the days Tony had suffered I would tell of Columbus or 
some great Italian artist. When Wilhelmina’s eyes were sus- 
piciously red I would talk of Frederick the Great or Goethe or 
Luther. When Rebecca wept I spoke of famous men of Jewish — 
blood who had blessed almost every land. 

“Some*fine strong characters such as these belongs to every 
nationality as one can ascertain if one cares sufficiently to go 
to a little trouble, and the research soon becomes fascinating. 

“T believe some such work is now being carried on syste- 
matically in the publie schools, and it is an excellent thing; 
for the foreign children should be made proud of the blood 
they inherit; their own national ideals as adapted to their 
present needs should be held up to them. This is certainly 
much better than that they should indignantly deny their own 
blood. For my own, children, because of the few things they 
have learned of Welsh history, I have no fear they will ever 
fail to claim the honor of their descent.” 


The Delicate Baby in Hot Weather 


By W. T. MARRS, M.D. 


ABIES require extra precautions 
during the sultry summer months; 
this is especially true with the deli- 
cate babe. Heat strikes into the 

life centers of the child of low vitality. 
Convulsions, depression and _ digestive 
troubles may follow. | 


It is well, then, to keep the little one in 
the coolest room, or outdoors in the cool- 
est shade. Divest the child of useless 
clothing; but as the feeble child is equally 
susceptible to cold, the changes of morn- 
ing and evening temperature may be met 
by additional outer wraps. If there is 
little fat about. the abdomen a light flan- 
nel band should be worn to protect the 
internal organs, 


Do not prolong the bath if the circula- 
tion is weak, as will be evidenced by pal- 
lor, shivering and blue lips. If such be 
the case, the babe should be bathed lying 
down. <A teaspoonful of salt to the pint 
of bath water strengthens the circulation; 
sponging with dilute alcohol is also of 
value. Poorly nourished children are bene- 
fited by rubbing the chest and abdomen 
with olive oil with which has been incor- 
porated quinine. 


The baby should have plenty of cool 
water which has been boiled and should 
be early trained to take it from a nurs- 
ing-bottle. Nothing sweetens an _ acid 
stomach so well as the addition of a little 
lime-water. Keep the mouth well cleansed ; 
many infections start from the mouth. 
Use boiled water to which has been added 
a pinch of soda or boracic acid. 


The matter of nourishment is almost 
everything; in this the baby may be a 
law unto himself. Mothers often despair- 
ingly say that nothing will agree with the 
little one, although they have “tried every- 
thing.” The scales should be used weekly; 
if the weight remains stationary, some- 
thing is wrong. The feeding is inadequate 
or assimilation poor. It is almost need- 
less to emphasize the value of breast-feed- 
ing over other methods. Only partial 
nursing will give the delicate babe a better 
lease on life; the mother’s milk contains 
certain nutrient elements that can be de- 
rived from no other source. If this source 
of nourishment is insufficient it may be 
supplemented as directed in subsequent 
paragraphs. 


Cow’s milk—if fresh—is the best substi- 
tute for nature’s food. It must be prop- 
erly modified to meet the babe’s feeble 
digestive capacity. Thousands of babes 
must depend upon home modification of 
the milk. First of all it must be fresh. 
Sweet milk and fresh are not the same. 
The fresher it is from the cow the better; 
after a few hours milk has lost much of 
its nutrient value. After twelve hours 
old milk is unsuited for a rebellious in- 
fantile stomach. 


Cow’s milk contains one element (pro- 
teids) in much greater quantity than 
mother’s milk, so must be diluted from 
two to four times, even more in some 
cases. If this element is not weakened 
colic and other troubles follow. Cow’s 
milk is slightly acid and should be neu- 
tralized by lime-water. About one-third 
of the fluid used for diluting should be 
lime-water in hot weather. Tablets for this 
purpose may be purchased at the drug store, 
or the ordinary medicinal lime-water used. 


Cow’s milk, being low in sugar, may be 
one of the causes for the baby thus fed 
gaining slowly in weight. Sugar of milk 
should be used freely for sweetening and 
is to be first dissolved in hot water. This 
sugar prevents fermentation and otherwise 
aids digestion. The mixed milk from sev- 
eral cows is a better average milk than 
that alone from one cow. 


When not in use, keep milk bottles and 
other utensils immersed in water to which 
soda or boracie acid has been added, and 
invariably scald all such before using. 


Do not overfeed «nd do not force nour- 
ishment upon an unwilling stomach. Wait. 
Regularity of feeding must, so far as pos- 
sible, be observed. For a child under six 
months, the intervals of feeding should be 
two and one-half to three hours during the 
day and not quite so often at night. A 
child from two to four months should have 
at one feeding approximately three ounces ; 
from four to nine months, six ounces. 


Remember, however, that a feeble child 
of eight or ten months may require about 
the same rules of feeding as a lusty child 
only a few weeks old. A weak digestion 
tolerates a larger quantity of food well 
diluted than a lesser quantity that is 
more concentrated. Increase the strength 
of the food gradually as the stomach 
gains in digestive capacity. 


Cooking impairs the usefulness of milk. 
If, however, the purity of the milk be 
questioned, it may be best to sterilize it 
by bringing it to the boiling point or in 
a lesser degree by dipping the bottles of 
milk into boiling water for a mingte or 
two. If constipation occurs, the milk con- 
tains insufficient fats. As the child be- 
comes older and stronger this difficulty 
may be overcome by the addition of cream 
to the milk. 


As the child approaches eight or nine 
months gruels from arrowroot, oatmeal or 
barley may be added to the dietary. Bar- 
ley water is useful in checking diarrhea. 
At ten or eleven months the child may be 
fed juice from beef slightly broiled and 
expressed with a lemon squeezer. It may 
be given warm or cold, but not hot, for 
heat. coagulates the albumen. 


The baby should be weaned, if breast- 
fed, at the age of nine or ten months. 
After this time the mother’s milk is inade- 
quate to nourish the child properly. If 
the baby is well nourished, teething and 
second-summer troubles will have no ter- 
rors. The key to successful management 
is to be found in so modifying and adjust- 
ing the nourishment to the child’s ability 
to digest it. 


Babies need little medicine. Avoid pare- 
goric, pepsin, bismuth and _ soothing 
syrups. If these are used, they should be 
prescribed by a careful physician. No 
good doctor will: drug a child. Several 
small doses of calomel, one-tenth grain, 
followed by castor oil, regulate the di- 
gestive secretions as nothing else does. 
Ignore the superstition that calomel sali- 
vates or otherwise causes harm. It is our 
mildest and best baby medicine; further- 
more, children never become “salivated.” 
The clearing out of the bowels with a 
warm enema of salt water is often a valu- 
able procedure in children whose digestive 
function is below par. 


Summery Suggestions 


ASH but do not sugar berries 
when serving them raw. Let 
each one put on sugar for him- 
self or herself. To sugar fruit 
beforehand means making it mushy. 


Soak vegetables for half an hour before 
cooking in very cold water and note how 
crisp and flavorsome they will be even if 
previously wilted from the heat. 


Substitute Japanese paper napkins—all 
white—for the usual damask, and have 
plenty of clean ones at each meal, thus 
lightening the laundry work and keeping 
the table daintily fresh. 


Wash the window sills every morning, 
and through the day sprinkle them now 
and then until wet, this plan meaning less 
dust to blow in the rooms through the 


open windows and what air there is cooled 
by passing over the wet surface. 


At night put sheets of fly-paper in din- 
ing-room, pantry and kitchen and you will 
be astonished to see how many flies will 
be captured by the time you come down 
stairs in the morning; also leave one shade 


‘up over night, and the free flies will be 


found buzzing on that window and can 
easily be caught. 


Buy an earthenware water-cooler of good 
size, and have the iceman put a piece of 
well-washed ice in it when he is filling 
the refrigerator, then forbid the opening 
of the ice chamber of the refrigerator to 
chip off bits of ice for cooling glasses of 
water. The ice will keep much longer and 
the food compartments be much colder for 
this rule. 
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DAINTY DISHES 


QE of the interesting results of the 
general discussion of food values is the 
wide-spread revival and popularity of that 
old friend of our grandmother’s day— 
Kingsford’s Corn Starch. 

While it is probable that Corn Starch is 
known to some extent in every home the 
average housewife has little idea of the great 
variety of its many uses and the delicious 
desserts so easily made with it. Try these 
recipes, being sure to cook the custard 


thoroughly as instructed. 
Blanc Mange. Six level tablespoons Kingsford’s 
Corn Starch, one-quarter cup cold milk, one-quarter 
cup sugar, pinch salt, two and one-quarter cups 
scalded milk, one teaspoonful vanilla. Stir corn 
starch and cold milk together adding sugar and salt. 
Pour the scalded milk slowly on, the first mixture 
and stir till thickened. Cook in double boiler twelve 
minutes. Add vanilla, stir well and turn into wet 
mould to set. 
For Chocolate Blanc Mange melt one square of 
bitter chocolate over hot water and make smooth 
with hot milk and add to the rest of the corn starch 
and milk. Sweeten to taste. 
Lemon Meringue Pie. One cup sugar, juice and 
grated rind of one large lemon (or two small ones), 
piece of butter size of an egg and two cups boiling 
water. Puton stove and let come to a boil, then 
move to back of stove and add three level tablespoon- 
fuls of Kingsford’s Corn Starch which has been 
dissolved in one egg and yolk of a second egg thor- 
oughly beaten. Puton the front of the stove and 
boil for two minutes, stirring constantly. Pour into 
crust which has been previously baked 
Use white of second egg for meringue. 
Pie Crust. Three-fourths cup of flour, one-fourth 
cup Kingsford’s Corn Starch, one-half teaspoonful 
salt, one-half cup lard (or half butter and half lard 
if preferred). Chop and mix witha knife, only using 
the hands to toss lightly together. (Never knead 
pie dough or it will be tough.) Moisten with 3 table- 
spoonfuls of ice water, only just enough to roll out. 
Use as little dry fiour as possible in the process. 
There is scarcely anitem in the family 
grocer’s list that is at once so nutritious and 
economical as corn starch—but for the best 
results it will be well to see that Kingsford’s 
Corn Starch is supplied and not an inferior 
substitute. 
Other interesting recipes will appear later 
in this column or you can address Kingsford s, 
New York City, for a complete cook book of 


dainty desserts which will be sent free. 


An Te THOSE eT 


7 AsHiNG and ironing should not be 

anything like the task that they are 
made in many households. In fact, intelli- 
gently done there is little worry and the 
results are a delight to the housewife. 

A great deal depends on the selection of 
the right materials. Starch for instance has 
everything to do with your success. Good 
starch will actually improve the appearance 
of bad washing and poor starch will do much 
to ruin the appearance of the most thor- 
oughly washed fabric. 

Take the dainty whiteness and lightness 
in lingerie waists and fine underwear--it is 
really as much a result of good starching as 
perfect washing. All starch will stiffen 
fabrics, cheap starches stain because the 
minerals have not been removed and they 
leave tell-tale spots on the clothes. 

The sure way is to insist on Kingsford’s 
Silver Gloss Starch. This starch is 
always pure, clean and uniform. You can 
depend on it absolutely. Kingsford’s has 
been used by good laundresses for three gen- 
erations as the reliable starch for hot or cold 
starching and for all kinds of work coarse 


or fine. 

For boiled starch mix Kingsford’s Silver Gloss 
Starch in cold water till the starch is thoroughly 
dissolved and perfectly smooth. Then add the boil- 
ing water until it is of correct consistency and 
becomes clear. Add a little blue—taking care to mix 
it thoroughly and carefully. Rub the starch into the 
fabric very thoroughly for one of the secrets of good 
starching i is getting the starch into the goods. After 
the starch is cooked thin it down with cold water 
for fine lingerie. Dry the clothes in open air, sprinkle 
carefully and iron with clean irons. 


CANNING OF FRUIT 
JELLY MAKING 
JAMS AND PRESERVES 


Send for free booklet 


of directions and recipes. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
Dept. F, Box 161, New York 


QNGSFORD 


CORN STARCH 
Standard since 1848 


AINTY desserts are easy to 
make with Kingsford’s Corn 
Starch—delicious Custards, 

Charlottes, Blanc Mange, and 
Puddings. You need the extreme 
purity and delicacy of Kingsford’s 
for these desserts, Ordinary corn 
starch won’t do. Kingford’s costs 
no more. Why take any risk with 
inferior substitutes? 


Send for Cook Book F—168 of the Niet 
recipes you ever tried. It’s free—just send 
your name on a post card. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON | 


National Starch Co., Suc’ rs 


Oswego, N. Y. 


HINGSFORD > 
OSWEGO 
SILYER GLOSS 
STARCH 


To have the clothes iron up 
white and crisp use this pure 


natural lump starch. -It may cost . 


a little more in the box but meas- 
ure the amount used and the 
results obtained as against other 
starches and you save by using it. 

Kingsford’s Oswego Silver Gloss 
—known to fine Laundresses 
everywhere—and to three gener- 
ations of American housekeepers 


as the ever reliable starch for hot 


or cold starching and for all kinds 


of work, coarse or fine. 
Insist on Kingsford’s 
Oswego Silver Gloss 
- Starch. See that 
fs, your grocer delivers 
it—see that your 
laundress uses it. 
Sold in 1 1b., 3 lb. and 
6 lb. boxes. 
T. Kingsford & Son 
~, National Starch Co., Sue’rs 
iy Oswego, N. Y. 
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Let My Cooker 


Prepare 270 Meals 
for You FREE 


Send me yourname, madam, 
and I'll let you take my latest 
model 1912 All- Aluminum Fire- 
less Cooker into your home and 
use it threesolid months at my 
risk, of pleasing. ; 
I just want you to see with your 
own eyes, the cooker that has all- 
aluminum linings throughout— that 
gives you choice of 6 groups of ves- 
sels—that has twice the roasting and 
baking capacity of other 3-compart- 
ment cookers—that has indestructible 
radiators—that takes raw foods and completely cooks them ag 
fast as your.range. No watching—no basting—roasts, bakes 


or stews any food from soup to dessert—saves hot work, cuts 
down living expenses and actually improves cooking. Nothing 
to learn. No new-fangled recipes—cook in accustomed way. 


_My Sensational Price 


My direct-from-factory selling method and enor- 
mous sales now enable me to offer Manson’s All- 
Aluminum Fireless Cooker almost as low as the most 
commonplace cookers, with cheap linings. Andlam 


$4.15 below other 8-com- 
partment all-aluminum BAYS W Ms C1 Od (I) 


Don’t buy ‘‘any old’’ cooker. 
Investigate first. Send me your 
nameon postal for my newCatalog, 

my Trial Offer and Special Club 
>. Proposition. Compare my cat- 

alog and prices with others. 
| Let my Cooker prepare 270 meals 
for youfree. WRITE to 


The Manson Campbell Co. 
Dept. 93 Detroit, Mich. 
MANSON’S  Dept.93 Kansas City, Mo. 
All-Aluminum Fireless Cooker WAREHOUSES: 

(37) New York—Detroit—Kansas City San Francisco 


Make ice-cream 
at home in the 


LIGHEXING 


and rival the fancy confec- 
tioner. Feathery lightness as- 
sured by the toss of the Famous 
Wheel Dasher. Smooth, vel- 


vety, evenly-frozen cream, by 
the Automatic Twin Scrapers. 


Takes less ice and salt; easiest, 
quickest freezing. Look for 
“eS f “LIGHTNING” 


on freezer at your 
dealer’s. 


Write for our free book on 
home freezer-use and Mrs. 
Sarah Tyson Rorer’s recipes 
Yj formaking dainty ices, sher- 
Ss bets, custards, etc. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia 


Beautify Your Hair 
WithWalnut-Tint Hair Stain 


Light Spots, Gray or Streaked 
Hair Quickly Stained to 
a Beautiful Brown 


Trial Bottle Sent Upon 
Request 


OTHING gives a wo- 
man the appearance 
of age more surely 
» than gray, streaked, or 
» faded hair. Just a touch 
2 now and then with Mrs. 
Potter's _ Walnut-Tint 
Hair Stain and presto! 
Youth has returned 
again. 

No one would ever sus- 
pect that you stained your 
hair after you use this 
. splendid preparation. It 
does not rub off as dyes do, 
and leaves the hair nice 
and fluffy, with a beautiful 
brown color. 

It only takes you a few 
minutes oncea month to ap- 
ply Mrs. Potter’s Walnut- 
Tint Hair Stain with your 
comb. Stains only the hair, 
is easily andquickly applied 
and it is free from lead, sul- 
phur, silver and all metallic 
compounds. Has no odor, no 
q sediment, no grease. One 
Ge be : bottle of Mrs. Potter’s Wal- 

ae a ies Coat » nut-Tint Hair Stain should last 
a: you a year. Sells for $1.00 per 
bottle at first-class druggists. Weguaranteesatisfaction. 

Send your name and address and enclose 25 cents 
(stamps or coin) and we will mail you, charges prepaid, 
a trial package, in plain, sealed wrapper, with valuable 
booklet on hair. Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Supply Co., 
1608 Groton Blidg., Cincinnati, O. 


placed anywhere, at- 

flies Clean, orna- 

j mental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts all 
season. Can’t spill 
or tipover, willnotin- 
jure anything. Guar- 
anteed effective. 
Sold by dealers, or 
6seut prepaid for $1, 


HAROLD SOMERS 
150 DeKalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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No. 502, Centerpiece 22x22 


URING the long summer after- 

noons much faney work can be 

accomplished, therefore the novel- 

ties here presented should prove 
both timely and acceptable. 

The two centerpieces first shown, No. 
502 and No. 511, each measures 22 x 22 
inches, and is stamped on pure imported 
linen. Either, with materials for work- 
ing, cost, CO cents postpaid, or only the 
stamped linen costs 40 cents. 

The lingerie cap, which is the newest 
form of lingerie hat, No. 505, if stamped 
on fine linen lawn, costs 35 cents; if 
working materials are included, the 
price is 60 cents; or, stamped on pure 
imported linen with working materials 
included, 75 cents. 

On the same figure is pictured a dainty 
back-closing blouse, with the sleeves 


No. 501, Collar and Cuff Set 


cut in one with the body, and the whole 
decorated with a combination of eyelet 
and solid embroidery. Stamped on linen 
lawn, the blouse, No. 506, costs 70 cents; 
with working materials, 90 cents, or if 
on pure imported linen with working 
materials, $1.50. 

The collar and cuff set, No. 501, for 
wear with, blouses or coats, stamped on 
pure imported linen only, costs 60 cents, 
or with working materials, 75 cents.. 

The other pretty lingerie decoration, 
the side-frill jabot, No. 510, stamped on 
linen lawn, cost, 25 cents, with working 
materials added, 40 cents, or on pure 
imported linen with working materials, 
50 cents. 

Linen belts are always stylish and 
fresh-looking for summer wear, and take 
so little time to work that one can be 
embroidered in an afternoon. Either 
No. 503 or No. 504, stamped on belting 
or pure imported linen, costs 20 cents, 
with working material, 25 cents. 

No. 500, corset cover stamped on fine 
nainsook, is most attractively decorated 


EMBROIDERY 
DESIGNS 


FOR 


PERSONAL 


AND 


HOME ADORNMENT 


Any article here shown, will be sent 
postpaid direct from THE HOUSEWIFE 
Fancy Work Department on receipt 
Please order by number, 


of price. 


No. 505 Lingerie Hat 
No. 506 Fancy Blouse 


with a combination of eyelet and solid 
embroidery, the free edges being scal- 
loped. It costs 35 cents, or with work- 
ing material, 60 cents. 

The hand bag, No. 507, may be had 
stamped on either white or écru linen, 
and costs 40 cents, or with working ma- 


No. 503 and No. 504, Belts 


terial included, 60 cents. The straps are 
not included at either price, but are 
usually made of linen cord, matching the 
bag in color, or may be made of line 


No. 500, Corset Cover 


No. 507, Hand Ba& 


No. 511, Centerpiece, 22x22 


No. 509 is a huckaback guest towel, 
22 inches wide and 36 inches long, price, 
stamped, 60 cents; or with working ma- 
terials, 75 cents. 

And, as many pillows are always 
needed in summer, a design for one is 


No. 510, Frill Jabot 


included in this list, it being No. 508, 
with roses and butterflies tinted on art 
cloth. The size of the square is 20 x 20 
inches, price 25 cents, or with. silk for 
outlining, 50 cents. The cord for edge is 
not supplied, but may be easily obtained, 
or the cushion may be finished with a 
ruffle of wide ribbon, doubled silk, or the 
fancy banding which is manufactured 
especially for this purpose. 


No. 508, Pillow Top 


Perforated patterns for any of these 
designs for stamping one’s own material 
may be had for 15 cents each. Be sure 
to enclose the exact amount when order- 
ing. 

Orders sent in for any of these articles 
or for the transfer patterns should men- 
tion the article by the number given in 
connection with it, and the letter should 
not contain any other business communi- 
cation. The observation of this rule will 
greatly lessen delay and trouble for 
every one concerned. 


No. 509, Towel 


= ee 


Mrs. Sweetser on Fads and 
Vanities 


(Continued from page 5) 


say, the naked truth. Now Truth with 
a big 7 is a beautiful, severe, righteous 
goddess, but a little drapery sometimes 
adds to her charms, and protects hearts 
from breaking and old wounds from open- 
ing and bleeding inwardly. I once knew 
a charming, amiable, kindly gentleman, 
who was not quite as clever as his 
sharp-tongued wife; and on all occa- 
sions she felt it on her conscience to tell 
him the truth. If he made a failure in 
anything she judged it her duty to se- 
verely point out the mistake, the thing 
in which he had come short, and to im- 
press the lesson with pitiless vigor. If 
that man’s heart could have been laid bare 
it would have been seen to be full of 
punctures; each aching on its own ac- 
count. 

“Now these foibles are open secrets, but 
the gentle part of mankind has consented 
to be kind to them, and not to tear away 
illusions with brutal hands. We may 
know ourselves that we have little weak- 
nesses, little absurdities that are illogical 
and yet dear to us, and it hurts just as 
much to have them trampled on as if they 
were real hard facts. 

“My mother died when I was a very 
small child, and from my earliest infancy 
I had cherished the notion that she was 
a perfectly beautiful woman, indeed al- 
most an angel in appearance. Not long 
ago an old friend of mother’s came to 
see me. I welcomed her advent with joy, 
for I felt I was to glean from her lips 
precious memories of the dear departed. 
She was a large, lymphatic, cappy old 
lady, with a very emphatic, direct mode 
of speech. In the first conversation we 
had, after gazing upon me for sometime 
through her spectacles, she said, ‘You 
don’t favor your mother very much, you 
must take after your father. Your mother 
was a plain woman, but she was one of 
the smartest and the best women I have 
ever known.’ 

“My mother a plain woman! If a shaft 
had gone through my heart I could not 
have suffered more than I did from that 
brutal truth. It shattered one of the 
loveliest of my illusions, and the thought 
of it pains me to this day.. The image, 
the dear image had departed from me, and 
I had nothing to put in its place, except 
abounding love that henceforth was im- 
personal. 

“The other day my dear little friend, 
Anna H., came in to see me. She seated 
herself with a despairing sigh and allowed 
all the small parcels she had been carry- 
ing to fall to the floor. ‘What has gone 
wrong?’ I inquired as I saw from her 
perturbed face that something vexatious 
had happened. ‘Oh, nothing, nothing,’ she 
said wearily, ‘only I happened to meet 
Mrs. Candid to-day. I had not seen her 
for several years, and she came up to me, 
and put out her bony hand and looked me 
through and through with her gimlet eyes, 
and then she exclaimed, “Oh, Anna, what 
a beautiful child you were, and how you 
have changed!” 

**T believe it is all true; I was called 
a pretty child, and now I have grown up 
to be a plain young woman, but it hurts, 
you know, to be reminded of such a pain- 
ful fact; but Mrs. Candid would rather 
die than let an opportunity pass without 
reminding you of your little disabilities” 

_ “Such are the Mrs. Candids of this world; 
they do not intentionally wish to give 
pain, but the habit of sticking a pin into 
a sensitive place is too strong for them, 
especially if they can call the pin truth- 
speaking. The judicial blindness that 
cradles so many people in a dream of hap- 
piness should be respected by us if it 
does no harm that we can remedy. We 
are not called upon to tell the doting 
mother who thinks her son a _ genius, 
that he is a very commonplace mortal. 
There are thousands of people who cherish 
illusions about their nearest and dearest, 
that add to the happiness of their lives. 
Love is proverbially blind and sometimes 
its little deceits and involuntary decep- 
tions are among the sweetest, most pa- 
thetic and lovely facts of human nature. 

“Thus kindly charity toward the little 
foibles and harmless weaknesses of people 
who indulge an innocent vanity has noth- 
ing to do with fulsome flattery, or any 
kind of falseness or double dealings for 
the sake of benefit to be obtained, or to 
curry favor with weak and foolish people. 
Nor is there any deceit necessarily in- 
volved as with the society lady, who in- 
structs her maid to tell a caller she is 
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not at home, while at the same time rE 
is entertaining a more highly favored 
friend in the parlor. This little white lie, 
as it is called, is excused on the plea that 
‘Not at home’ means not dressed for com- 
pany, or indisposed to entertain an ac- 
quaintance. I will not attempt to enter 
into the ethics of such a practice, espe- 
cially in its effect on the character of the 
domestic, who is expected to carry the 
message with a straight face and the dis- 
engaged air of truth. But a lie is a lie, 
something quite different from withhold- 


ing a brutal truth, where we know, or 


ought to know, it will make a wound. We 
all live by our illusions more than by 
hard facts. We are none of us, as im- 
portant, as clever or as beautiful as we 
would like to have others think us. But 
all the same it hurts horribly to be 
stepped on, that we may see ourselves as 
we really are. 

“But you will say there are some bad 
people, young people especially, who must 
be told the truth about themselves, must 
be made to see how wrong they are and 
all the ugly facts of their lives. Yes, but 
is this the best way to help them to out- 
grow their faults? God save us from 
the mother who speaks plainly to her 
children of all the little defects, mental 
and physical, that come with the awk- 
ward age and will pass with it! It is 
her duty to help them grow out of these 
conditions without pain, or shame or suf- 
fering. “This is our homely one,’ said 
a mother to a visitor, referring to a shy, 
sensitive boy, capable of the acutest suf- 
fering. He overheard the words and never 
to his dying day forgot them. 

“The people who believe we are worth 
something, who rouse our ambition by the 
faith and hope they stimulate, who, in- 
stead of wounding us through ridicule 
or harsh criticism, awake the good in us, 
are those who develop our latent ener- 
gies and give us a new start in life, they 
encourage us through their comprehension, 
their sympathy, their inner vision of what 
the raw, untutored boy or girl may turn 
into by means of the helping hand and 
the loving heart. They urge us forward 
and upward until new stars appear in our 
heaven; the crudeness and unripeness, 
even the bad propensities fall away, and 
the statue in the rough block of marble 
is revealed.” 


The Necessary Evil 
(Continued from page 11) 


footsteps going from room to room, all 
over the house, upstairs and down, they 


sounded, as he listened, concealed behind | . 


a pile of barrels in the woodshed, but 
they did not come into the shed, nor could 
he recognize the woman’s tones. At length 
unable to endure the suspense longer, he | 
crept from his hiding place in the shed | 
and sought another, under the back win- 
dow of the living-room. The voices were 
clearly audible now, evidently in that 
apartment, and he wormed his way cau- 
tiously into the large cinnamon rosebush 
which grew beneath the window, that he 
might obtain a view of the room. 

Abner and Ellen sat at a table with 
samples of wall-paper and painter’s color- 
cards spread out before them upon it. His 
arm was about her waist, and the rosy 
color in her cheeks and the light in her 
eyes made her look ten years younger. 

“You’ve decided on that wild-rose paper 
and eream-colored paint for,our room?” 
said Abner. 

“Yes, and the brown and gold with 
white enamel paint for this room,” re- 
plied Ellen. 

“Isn’t this fun?” asked the prospective 
bridegroom, squeezing the trim waist. 

“Lots of fun,’ smiled Ellen. “It’ll be 
a deal better than keeping house for Jud. 
He’s welcome to his house and his Irish 
girl. We’ll have a home that’ll beat his.” 

Abner’s reply, though not in words, 
caused the unseen spectator to make a 
precipitate dive away from the window, 
and the contemplation of such folly. A 
long and particularly thorny branch 
caught him about the neck, but he reck- 
lessly tore himself free at the expense of 
numerous wounds. He hastily returned 
to his tethered horse, with gloom and de- 
jection written large upon his visage. 

“Kissin’! he snorted, gingerly feeling 
of his scratches. “At his time o’ life! The 
old fool! And him to pretend he didn’t 
want to go courtin’! He’s just as bad as 
any of ’em now, an’ I’ve got to watch ’em, 
I suppose. Well, she’s a good housekeep- 
er, I know, and things ’ll be kept up,| 
but—kissin’! Well, well! Don’t it beat 
all? Don’t it beat all?” 
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“Baby’s” Weight 


In hot weather baby will 
require a very efficient diet— 
not only to counteract the 
debilitating effects of the heat, 
but to maintain a constant 
gain in weight. 


Mellin’s Food 


is entirely digestible, requiring 
a minimum amount of diges- 
tive effort, and not only nour- 
ishes but repairs the body cells 
and builds new tissues so rap- 
idly that a constant gain in 
weight is assured. , 


If your baby is not gaining, 
write to us and we will send 
you a trial bottle of Mellin’s 
Food. 


We give special attention 
to mothers’ letters regarding 


the use of Mellin’s Food. 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
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‘Gerald M. Bullard, 
Hartford, . 
ae 


- Nee Ideal Embroidery Outfit 


Premium No. 314T. Given Free for a club of only Three Trial Subscribers to The 
Housewife at 25 cents each. A Trial Subscription commences with July and ex- 


pires December, 1912. 


Price without Subscriptions 40 cents, postpaid. 


This New Ideal Combination Embroidery and Stamping Outfit consists of the following articles: 1 
Centerpiece design stamped on 18 x 18 inches of Linen, 1 Pillow Top, grape design, stamped and tinted 
on 22 x 22 inches of Art Cloth, 5 Skeins of D. M. C. Cotton, 1 Bone Stiletto, also the following Embroid- 


ery Designs perforated on three sheets of 22 x 28 inches of bond pa 
over Collars, 1 Pillow Case, 1 Doily (5% x 5% inches), 1 Bow, 7 


7 Spray 


1 Scarf, 4 Dutch Collars, 3 Turn- 
s, 1 Handkerchief Case, 1 Belt, 1 


Shirt Waist, Collar and Cuffs to match, 1 complete set of Alphabets (34 inch), 1 complete set of Alpha- 
bets (1% inches), ‘1 Pillow Top, 1 Corset Cover, 2 Borders, 1 Anchor; also 1 cake of Ideal Stamping 


Preparation, poncette, and complete directions for using, 


Carefully pa cked and sent by mail, PRIM 


The Housewife Complete Notion Outfit 


Premium No. 350T. Given Free for a club of only Three Trial Subscribers to The 


Housewife at 25 cents each. 


A Trial Subscription commences with July and ex- 


pires December, 1912. Price without Subscriptions 50 cents, postpaid. 


In this illustration we have attempted to show our New Notion Outfit, comprising a complete Work 


Basket assortment of a large number of valuable necessary articles for everyday use. 


We call particular 


attention to five packages of Holdfast Needles and the card of Chalmers Pearls as a specimen of the high 


grade value of the articles composing this outfit. 


Nickel-plated Spool Holder. 

Spool Richardson’s Dark Blue 
Twist. 

Spool Black Silk (50 yards). 

Spool Basting Cotton. 

Skein Brook’s Red Marking 
Cotton (15 yards). 

Skein Light Blue Mercerized 
Embroidery Cotton. 

Aluminum Thimble. 

Strawberry-shaped Emery Bag. 

Bone Crochet Needle. 


Card Imported Mourning Veil 
Pins. 

Package Imported Invisible 
Hair Pins (Kmpereur). 

Package Imported Wire Hair 


ins. 

Card The Defender No. 1 Steel 
Safety Pins.. 

5 packages ‘‘ Holdfast’’ Needles. 

40 assorted Imported Mourning 
Pins. 

Package Plain Pins. 


The entire contents of this assortment is as follows: 


Card Black Shoe Buttons, 

Pair Black Shoe Laces. 

Pair Corset Laces. 

Card Black ‘* Darnem”’ Darning 
Cotton. 

Roll White Tape. 

60-inch Tape Measure. 

Button Hook. 

Stee! Bodkin. 

Bone Bodkin. 

Card Chalmers Pearls. ea ti ata 

Shoe Needle and Fhreed. 


Remit by P. O. Money Order or Registered Letter 
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A Famous Sauce 


It is remarkable how the use of 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce adds to the 
enjoyment of every meal. 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


An Appetizer; A Digestive. 


Try it on Soups, Fish, Steaks, 
Roasts, Hashes, Chafing Dish Cook- 
ing and Welsh Rarebits. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N. Y. 


Do You Want Silk 
EnoughforaDress 
? 


C Your selection of any one of 50 
shades of Pure Silk Messaline, 
36 inches wide. We will give it 
to you Free! The nicest, softest, 
yard wide All Pure Silk Messaline. 
Enough to make a waist or a whole 
dress and your selection of any 
Peerless dress pattern which ap- 
pears in The Housewife, Free. We 
know that nothing we can offer 
will be the source of so much pleas- 
ure and personal satisfaction. 


( Because of a very unusual ar- 
rangement with one of the largest 
wholesale Silk Houses in New 
York, we are in a position to 
draw on its stock of exquisite 
All Pure Silk Messalines as our 
readers place their orders with 
us. The most remarkable part 
of this arrangement is that we 
may purchase enough for one 
dress or a thousand dresses at 
the lowest net wholesale rate per 
yard—lower than any department 
or dry goods store. This unusual 
concession we pass on to our 
Friends. They get the whole 
benefit of this arrangement. In 
offering them any number of yards 
of yard wide, Pure Silk Messaline, 

_ each yard for a club of only 5 Trial 
Subscribers to The Housewifeat 25 
cents for the balance of the year,’ 
we know from our own past ex- 
perience, which extends over a 
guarter of a century, that no such 
liberal offer has ever before been 
made by areliable publishing house. 
‘ 


( We insist that we have a most 
unusual arrangement which nolady 
can afford to overlook, and in jus- 
tice to herself must take advantage 
of. We know by comparison that 

_ it would be impossible to duplicate 
this beautiful silk at anything like 

the figure we have arranged to 

_ purchase it for, or the terms on 
which we offer it. 


( This material has no high 
- sounding, misleading trade name, 
it is just Pure Silk Messaline. 
Guaranteed to be all silk and full 
yard wide. Suitable for dresses 
or foundations under chiffon or 
marquisette ina large variety of 
evening and street shades. Beau- 
tiful high lustre, unusually soft 
finish and good body. In every 
way an admirable quality of silk 
which we can unhesitatingly rec- 
ommend to all our friends. We 
will match any color of which you 
send usasample. Sample sent, to 
show quality, for 2 cent stamp. 


Premium No. 516T.—Given Free. One yard 
of Pure Silk, Yard Wide, Messaline, for each 
Five Trial Subscriptions at 25 cents each. 
With each order of two or more yards of silk . 
we give in addition any one Peerless Pattern 
which appears in The Housewife. The pat- 
tern MUST be selected at the time order for 
silk is placed. Price of Silk without subscrip- 
tions, $1.00 per yard, prepaid. A Trial Sub- 
scription commences with July_and expires 

_ December, 1912. _ Remit by P. O. Money 

Order or Registered Letter. 


| THE HOUSEWIFE 
28 Irving Place © New York 
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Worth a Second Thought 


The Family Cat 


THE principal obstacle to a general and truthful realiza- 
tion of the dangers connected with the domestic pet is found 
to be the sentimentalists who are unwilling to admit that 
anything on which their affections are centered can become 
a menace, says Dr. Charles B. Reed of Chicago. 

The woman who refuses to give her child a red-hot poker 
as a toy has no hesitancy in putting into its arms the more 
dangerous, because more insidious, plaything—the family cat. 
Under normal conditions the germs of nearly all’ the epi- 
demic and local diseases thrive upon the family cat. Even 
where the cat itself is not subject to the disease it easily 
spreads the contagion and occasionally does both. Thus in 
the case of diphtheria the cat not only has the disease itself 
but carries it upon the mucous membranes and in the fur. 

Influenza is spread broadcast by fur and feet, and Hewlett 
recently has shown that as a distributer of the bubonic 
plague the cat vies with the rat. Ringworms are spread in 
the same way, and germs find easy lodgment in the thick 
hair, from which the stroking hand quickly conveys them 
to the human body. The germs of typhoid and tuberculosis 
are distributed similarly, as well as the more subtle germs 
of whooping cough, measles, scarlet fever and smallpox. 
This is more readily appreciated when we consider how 
quickly the cat is given as a plaything to the lonesome child 
convalescing from some of the contagious diseases. 

It may be suggested that the same argument applies to 
the dog and the horse. This, we admit, although to a smaller 
degree and with extenuating circumstances. The horse is so 
valuable as a domestic aid that its good qualities outweigh 
the bad, and besides in both the dog and horse the possi- 
bility of contagion is diminished greatly by the more frequent 
soap and water baths. 

It will be urged here by the cat admirer that it is of 
value to man since it keeps the rats reduced to livable con- 
ditions. We do not dispute this pessibility, but the good 
rat-catcher is rare. The cat catches far more song birds and 
nestlings than rats. 3 

Both the cat and rat are undeniable menaces to human 
life, and of two evils why choose both? The Government 
scientists declare that the cockroach destroys the bedbug, but 
no one hesitates on this account to destroy as many cock- 
roaches as possible. 


Oliver Ames’s Forecast 


NEARLY twenty years ago one of the wise, conservative, 
successful men of America, Oliver Ames of Massachusetts, 
was speaking about such matters, and made an accurate fore- 
cast of what would happen and is actually happening to-day. 

“It amazes me,” he said, “to see the way young men and 
young women waste their time and their money. Instead of 
beginning in one or two rooms, as their parents began life, 
young married couples nowadays think they must begin life 
in a large house and with as expensive furniture and sur- 
roundings as their parents possessed after a lifetime of work. 
The trouble is that people nowadays seem to have no idea 
of the actual value of money. They do not grasp the fact 
that, generally speaking—that is, speaking for persons of 
moderate means—money itself is more valuable as a sheet 
anchor in the savings bank than most of the comparatively 
useless things it is exchanged for. 

“When I was young,” he continued, ‘‘we were taught from 
infancy to save everything possible, to waste nothing that 
could be put to some good use afterward. There was a 
certain large nail in a door jamb in our little home that I 
can remember about as far back as I remember anything. 


When I picked up a bit of string I didn’t throw it away in 


those days. When my coat became a little frayed I didn’t 
break off a thread or two and toss them aside. No, sir! I 
carefully cut off that vagrant thread, and as carefully wound 
it around that big nail in the doorway, and when Winter came 
there would be a big ball of threads and yarn on that nail, 
which my dear mother would carefully take off and use in 
making an excellent rag carpet. 

“Every useless expense is an unjustifiable extravagance. 
Live well within your income and save something—no matter 
how little it is. Otherwise no life can be a successful one, 
a happy one, or an honest one.” 


Interest in Husband’s Work 


Ir THE clever woman envies her husband his interesting 
work, says a New York newspaper, let her use all her per- 
suasive art to get him to share at least some of that work 
with her. No sensible husband will resent an intelligent 
and active interest in his work. 

He may view her interest with suspicion at first. That 
will be because he is not sure if she is in earnest. But later 
he will begin to realize that a woman often regards a situa- 
tion from a different standpoint than a man. 

And sometimes her outlook on life may enable her to put 
forward a suggestion that has not occurred to him, but 
which gives rise to new ideas and may prove very useful. 

Then, is she quite sure that there is not some little side 
issue of his business that he would trust her with, trust her 
to look after entirely? If it is a certain thing to be sold, 
then let her puzzle out new ideas and put them forward. 
Every business man is on the search for new ideas. 

Fortunate is the woman who can take an active part in 
even the smallest branch of her husband’s business! There 
is the highest comradeship in mutual work. 

But this may be impossible, although not nearly so often 
as would at first be supposed. Two women I know, the one is 
the wife of a busy barrister and the other of a manufacturer, 
fill their days with engrossing work delegated tc them by 


their husbands. They know that they are doing something 
that counts, something that really matters. 

Again, the work that is done for others brings the deepest 
satisfaction to all. The woman who has plenty of time has 
greater responsibilities than the woman with a fortune. 
Money can bring much happiness, work can bring more. 
What is necessary is to get interested in something and put 
real hard work into it. 


The Marvel of Sleep 


ONE of the strangest things in life is sleep—that re- 
curring period of unconsciousness, so like death, yet without 
which the continuance of life is impossible. 

We think of it as a time of perfect rest for all the organs, 
yet it is really one of great activity in the body. The scav- 
engers are then hard at work removing the broken-down cells 
and the poisonous waste products, and the building up of new 
cells goes on apace. The damaged nerves and muscles are 
patched up and repaired so well as sometimes to be even 
larger and better than they were before. This work goes 
on all the time, but chiefly during sleep, for then there is 
an arrest in the destruction of the body tissues, and the recon- 
structor forces can work to better advantage. 

What causes sleep, why we should lose consciousness, and 
why and how we ever come back again to conscious ex- 
istence are puzzles of which the physiologists and the meta- 
physicians have long sought a solution, but have not yet 
discovered, according to the “Youth’s Companion.” 

It is believed that during healthy sleep the brain is 
almost bloodless, or at least that it contains less blood than 
during the waking hours. We know that sleep comes with 
difficulty to one in a state of mental excitement, when the 
brain is filled with blood, and the arteries in the temples 
stand out full and pulsating. It is on this supposition that 
most of our endeavors to woo the drowsy god are based. 

We should do no severe mental labor in the evening, but 
if we are forced to write or study at night, we should always 
and absolutely put aside our work at least an hour before 
bedtime, and spend this time in easy conversation, in light 
reading, or in playing a quiet game of some sort. 

An apple or a cracker and a glass of milk may be taken 
a few minutes before bedtime with the effect of drawing the 
blood to the stomach, but a hearty meal at this time may 
prevent sleep by exciting the digestive processes to disturbing 
activity. An abundance of fresh air in the sleeping apart- 
ment is a necessity to sound and really refreshing sleep. 


When Young Men Call 


How often a girl says: “I don’t ask my friends to the 
house because my mother sits in the parlor and talks the 
whole evening. I go over to my gir] friend’s house and we 
have jolly good times. Her mother lets us go ahead and 
have fun just so we don’t wake the house with our racket.” 

This girl’s mother, says a prominent New York daily, 
can’t understand why it is that her daughter won’t stay at 
home. She reasons to herself that it is her duty to see her 
daughter’s friends, to approve or disapprove them; or else 
she thinks her daughter must be ashamed of her for not 
wanting her around. 

One feels like saying to all such mothers, Give your girls 
the right to entertain their friends in their own way. Rest 
assured, if the company they seek would not be such as you 
approve, they would not invite them to the house. If your 
daughter calls you into the parlor to introduce her friends, 
which she should always do, stay and talk a few minutes; 
make your mental opinion of the callers, which you can tell 
to her afterward. if you give your opinion in the right way 
it will probably be regarded, but do not monopolize the eve- 
ning. Her friends may respect and like you, but they are not 
calling on you. 

Do not keep all the men from calling by your continual 
and watchful presence. No one will regret it more than you 
when she is left without callers and invitations, while her 
girl friends are up to their ears in good times. 


The Charm of Kindness 


“KINDNESS in woman, not her beauteous looks, shall win 
my heart,” quoth the poet many a,year ago—and have not 
all men, more or less, echoed the well-known sentiment 
through the years? 

In one thing only is the quotation to be amended—the 
separation of kindness and “‘beauteous looks’! As a matter 
of fact, they ever dwell together! A face may be lacking in 
regularity, in charm of feature or color, yet let but the spirit 
of kindness shine through the eyes and they become soft and 
lovely, even as the lips that only part to utter kind words 
inevitably curve into lines of beauty. The kind girl attracts 
men as honey attracts bees. She is gentle, sweet, sympa- 
thetic—all that they ask of womanhood. She may not be 
smart or clever or, judged by the standard of regularity of 
feature and perfection of coloring, beautiful, but her charm 
exceeds that of the peerless beauty—and lasts longer! 


A Masculine Privilege 


THERE is one privilege which men will cling to long after 
they have given women the right to vote, and that is their 
own inalienable, natural-born right to grumble. The man 
who doesn’t grumble has something radically wrong with him 
—no healthy-minded male ever lived who hadn’t a grievance, 
which he vented at every opportunity. Women are always 
miserable with their grievances, but men are blissfully con- 
tented over them. Give a man a good, sound grievance and 
a comfortable chair in which to air it, and no one need fear 
the distraction of clubs or race courses. 


Y THE middle of June the 
small fruits in most localities 
are beginning to be fairly 
plentiful, so that one may use 
them in other ways than in their 
natural state without feeling extrava- 
gant. And there are so many de- 
licious ways of using them; then, 
too, many people who cannot digest 
or do not care for raw fruit enjoy 
it heartily when it is cooked. 

As the strawberry is the first small 
fruit that is available, we will give 
it first consideration im our recipes. 
The first one is for a very simple 
and delicious substitute for  short- 
cake and is called: 

Strawberry Sandwiches. — Beat 
three eggs, whites and yolks together, 
until foamy, then beat in by degrees 
one and a half cupfuls of sifted 
granulated sugar. Add half a cup- 
ful of milk or water, and two cupfuls 
of flour with which has been twice 
sifted two level teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder and a half teaspoonful 
of salt. Bake in a sheet for twenty- 
five minutes, then cut in squares 
about the size of small slices of bread, 
split and insert hulled, rinsed and 
sweetened strawberries, but do not sweet- 
en until just ready to insert or they 
will be mushy. Arrange a layer of ber- 
ries on top of the cake, sprinkle with 
powdered sugar, and serve with sweet 
cream, or whip the cream and just as 
you are ready to serve pile the squares 
with it. The eake should be made the 
same day it is to be used. Raspberries, 
blackberries or peaches may be substi- 
tuted for strawberries. 

Strawberry Sponge.—Soak half a box 
of gelatine in half a cupful of cold water. 
Hull, rinse and mash one quart of 
strawberries and sprinkle them with 
half a cupful of powdered sugar 
or granulated sugar that has 
been sifted. Boil together a 
cupful of granulated sugar and 
half a cupful of water for 
twenty minutes—it should just 
bubble, not boil rapidly. Rub 
the sugared berries through a 
sieve; and add the soaked gela- 
tine to the hot syrup, stirring 
until it is all mixed; then turn 
the syrup into a bowl and stir 
into it the berry juice. Add 
the juice of one lemon, stand 
the bowl in a larger one par- 
tially filled with cold water or 
cracked ice and beat with an 
egg-beater for five minutes, 
when add the whites of four 
eggs that have been whipped 
to a dry froth and beat again until the 
mixture is quite stiff, when turn into a 
mould wet with ice water and set in the 
ice box to harden. Better make this dessert 
the day before it is needed. Serve with 
cream. Raspberries may be used in simi- 
lar fashion. 

Old-Fashioned Strawberry Short- 
Cake.—The cake portion of this dessert 
or tea dish is made the same as for tea 
biscuits, either soda and cream of tartar 
or baking powder being used for lightening. 
If the former, sift together a quart and 
a pint of flour with three teaspoonfuls 
of cream of tartar and a_ teaspoonful 
of salt, then rub in two tablespoonfuls 
of butter and one of lard and mix to a 
rather moist dough with two cupfuls of 
milk in which has been dissolved a tea- 
spoonful of soda. If baking powder is 
used, mix two heaping teaspoonfuls of 
it with the flour and proceed as above, 
omitting, of 
course, both cream 
of tartar and soda. 
Roll out the dough 
to half-inch thick- 
ness, and bake in 
one large or two 
small eakes in a 
quick oven for 
twenty minutes. If 
a round cake is 
wanted, use the 
lid of a saucepan 
for cutting the 
dough, or it can 
be baked in an ob- 
long eake_ pan. 
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The Cookery of the Small Fruits 


By MARION B. LITTLE 


_————— 


Ny Mi ‘sy Si eee 


When done and while still smoking hot 
split open, starting it with a knife, then 
gently pulling it apart with the fingers. 
Butter plentifully, sprinkle the bottom 
layer with powdered sugar and put a 
close layer of ripe, washed strawberries 


on it. If they are very large it is better 
to split them. Sprinkle these with pow- 
dered sugar, put on the top layer of 
eake, which sprinkle with sugar. Serve 
with cream. The cake may be eaten 
either hot or cold, although according to 
cookery experts the sooner it is eaten the 
better it is. Any fruit, cherries, rasp- 


berries, huckleberries, blackberries, sliced 
bananas, peaches or oranges can be used, 
stewed prunes or 


also steamed figs. 


Cherry Pudding 


Strawberry Pie.—This is one of the 
daintiest of pastries and yet is not often 
served. To make it line deep pie plates 
with rich paste made by any preferred 
recipe, then fill with hulled berries that 
have been washed and drained dry. 
Sprinkle liberally with granulated sugar 
and put on a lattice top—that is to say, 
strips of the paste crossing each other 
above the berries. Bake in a quick oven 
and serve the same day baked with or 
without the accompaniment of rich 
eream. For a very special dessert. serve 
strawberry pie with vanilla ice cream. 

Strawberry Blanc-mange.— Bring 
to the scalding point one quart of milk, 
using the double boiler, or else a deep 
pan that will set closely in a larger 
saucepan, having the water boiling in the 
lower pan. The heat of the water will 
be increased if a teaspoonful of salt be 
added to it. Mix to a paste four rounded 


Strawberry Sandwiches 


ats is Ma jie New | i ti 


tablespoonfuls of corn starch with a 
little cold water and mix with it the 
grated peel of half. a lemon, or the 
peel may be sliced off in tissue-paper 
thinness and cooked in the milk, 
which is a somewhat quicker way. 
Strain out the peel if used in the 
latter fashion 

comes to the scald, then stir in the 
corn starch and half a_ teaspoonful 
of salt. Cook for five minutes with 
constant stirring. Have ready three 

eggs thoroughly beaten, whites and 
yolks together with a cupful of 
eranulated sugar, and when _ the 
corn starch is ready pour it over 
the eggs and sugar, stirring for two 
minutes longer, when turn into a 
mould and set in a cold place for 
five hours. At serving time turn out 
on a large glass platter and surround 
with fine ripe berries that have been 
hulled and washed, then drained. 
Pass eream with this dessert, and 
when serving put a slice of the 
blane-mange on each plate and heap 
it with berries. Use raspberries, 
peaches or apricots in same manner. 
Huckleberries, or whortleberries, as 
they are sometimes called, are generally 
made into pies or rolypoly when they 
are not served raw, but one form in 
which they feature most acceptably is in 
loaf eake, as follows: 

Huckleberry Cake.— This is a dainty 
long to be remembered and duplicated 
just-as often as the berry season comes 
around. For it cream together one cup- 
ful of butter with two of granulated 
sugar, or half butter and half lard may 
be used. Add to this the juice and 
grated rind of one lemon. Next stir in 
the well-beaten yolks of four eggs, three 
and a half cupfuls of twice-sifted flour, 
the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff 
froth, and last of all a eupful 
of sour milk. Beat hard, then 
stir in a level teaspoonful of 
soda that has been dissolved in 
a teaspoonful of hot water, and 
just as you are ready to pour 
the dough into the eake pan 
stir in quickly two cupfuls of 
washed and drained huckleber- 
ries that have been rolled in 
flour, this being to prevent 
them from sinking to the bot- 
tom. of the cake while baking. 
Have the cake pan lined with 
buttered paper or paraffine pa- 
per. Bake for one hour in a 
moderate oven. . 

Huckleberry Pudding.—Into 
a deep bowl put two cupfuls of 
New Orleans molasses, add a 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a half 
cupful of warm water and beat with the 
egg-beater until it is a foamy mass, when 
add a teaspoonful of powdered cinna- 
mon, half a grated nutmeg and half a 
teaspoonful of powdered cloves, finally 
stirring in sufficient sifted flour to make 
a batter about as thick as for a loaf 
cake.. Roll a quart of washed and dried 
huckleberries in flour and add to the bat- 
ter, then put all into the pudding-bag; 
leave a little room for swelling and tie 
tightly. Put in a kettle of water, boil- 
ing so hard that it bubbles, and keep at 
that temperature for three hours, replen- 
ishing the water as it boils away with 
some equally hot from the _ teakettle. 
Serve hot or cold. If the former, serve 
hard sauce with it; if the latter, sugar 
and eream. Use any berries or cher- 
ries in similar fashion. 

Huckleberry Pancakes.— Wash, dry 
and roll in flour 
a pint of ripe 

huckleber- 
ries. Sprinkle 
with powdered 
sugar. Beat two 
eggs with half a pint 
of milk, add half a 
eupful of flour 
with which has 
been sifted a level 
teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder, ‘stir in 
a heaping  table- 
spoonful of melted 
butter; and finally 
just as you are 


as soon as the milk - 
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** How 
Easy 
| y With: 
the White 


Mountain !”’ 


~ And how delicious the | 
result! With our splendid 

recipe book, “Frozen Dainties,” 

and with the wonderful modern 


| Triple Motion | 
| White Mountain } 


Ice Cream Freezer 


the discs problem is made as easy 
as ABC. 


Thefamous Triple Motion cutsdown. 
the freezing time one-third, gives 
greater bulk to the mixture and 
makes it smooth, velvety, delicious. 
There's a lifetime of service and 
pleasure in the White Mountain. 
Y ou'll be amazed to find how you 
can vary your frozen desserts— how 
economical- they are—how easy. 
Write to-day for our recipe book, 
“Frozen Dainties.” Sent to you free. 


Address 


The White 

<3 Mountain 
Freezer Co. 
= Dept. AC | 
Nashua, N. H. 


sa 


Look for the Diamond 
trade mark on the 
wrapper 


Bo Boss Oven Ove n] 


np ie hie Mm VE ms i 
Mii hi dauailii 


Pays for itself in bakings saved 


Put the Boss Oven on top of your oil, 
gasoline or gas stove. Put in your biscuits, 
bread, roasts and watch them through the 
glass without opening the door—without 
even stooping. You can’t realize howcon- 
venient the Boss Oven is until you use it. 

The baking is never chilled or jarred. 
There is no more burning or “falling”. The 
glass is guaranteed not to break from heat or 
to steam up. Be sure you see the name 
“Boss”? on the front. 260,000 now in use. 

Write today for free Boss Catalog and 
Recipe Book, which showsall the new styles 
and gives 16 pages of new recipes. Address 


The Huenefeld Co., 1900 Straight St., Cincinnati. 


For sale by 
all good dealers 


cs il 


. Mt f ! 


ji 
al 
itil 


New Self-Heating Iron 


Makes and contains its own heat. 


Saves its cost every 
month. Saves miles of walking. Eco- 
nomical, safe, convenient. Used any- 
where. Clothes ironed better in half the 
time. No waiting ae Lge 2 to change 
irons. Right size, right ge right 
weight. Neat, durable. No tanks, fit- 
tings, hose nor ‘wires standing out at sides 
or back to bother. Cheapest fuel— 
2 cents ordinary ironing. Price low 
—only $4.50. Sent anywhere. Not 
sold in stores. 
AGENTS Make money , 
—dquick, sure, easy. All | 
year business. Experi- | 
es ence unnecessary. 
Sells itself. Every home a prospect. AS 
All ean afford it. Even two or three ®& 
sales a day gives $27 to $40 week profit. 
Easy sell six to a dozen a day. 

money. 


Send n “STANDARD”? 
Write today for description, Tate plan how 
to get FREE SAMPLE. 


_C. Brown Mfg. Co., 331 Brown Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. ; 


Are you 
one of those 
who have 
intended to 
but have 
not ? 


INCE January, when | 


the discovery of 

the new, vegetable 
cooking product was 
announced, many state- 
ments have been made 
regarding its remarkable 
superiority. 


Some women could not 
believe them — said it 
seemed impossible. But 
there were thousands of 
others who were so inter- 
ested that they purchased 
a package of Crisco and 
tried it. 


These women now know 
that it does give a finer, 
richer cake than does 
butter; that Crisco pastry 
zs tenderer and more 
easily digested; that their 
fried foods. are the best 
they ever have eaten. 


This announcement is 
addressed especially to you 
who may not have given 
Crisco a chance to show 
what it will do. 


‘Try it for frying pota- 
toes, making pie crust 
and making cake. 


These three experiments 
will show vou what a 
wonderful thing Crisco is. 


Do not put it off any 
longer. Order your first 
package today. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


_plished by 
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ready to bake, stir in the berries. Have 
the griddle or iron spider hot, put in 
just enough butter to coat the surface, 
then bake the cakes, making them about 
the size of a dessert plate, and buttering 


|} and sugaring each as you pile them. 


When serving, cut in triangular wedges 
as you would pie—no sauce or syrup 
needed. After the first is baked no more 
butter need be put on griddle or in pan, 
as the butter in the cakes will make 
them turn smoothly. 


Cherry Pudding.—Wash, dry, then 
stone sufficient cherries, preferably the 
tart, full-flavored kind, to make two 
large cupfuls. Sift together _ three 
and a half cupfuls of flour with two 
rounded teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
and a pinch of salt. Beat together a 
pint of milk and two eggs, adding, when 
well mixed, a heaping tablespoonful of 
butter, melted. Next mix the liquid 
with the flour, and finally stir in the 
cherries after dredging them with flour. 
Put in a well-greased mould and steam 
steadily for three hours. Serve hot or 
cold with cold sauce. After turning out 
cf mould decorate with fresh, stoned, 
sweet cherries. 


Cherry Tapioca Jelly.— Put to soak 
in sufficient cold water to cover a cupful 
of tapioca. If of the old-fashioned kind 
it should soak over night. The new kind 
requires only about half an hour’s soak- 
ing. When soft, cook in one pint of boiling 
water until perfectly clear. It should 
just simmer, not boil hard. Stone a 
pound and a half of tart cherries after 
washing and stir into the simmering 
tapioca, sweeten to taste, cook for three 
or four minutes, then turn first into a 
bowl to cool slightly, then into a glass 
dish, from which it is to be served and 
set away to become very cold. Serve 
with cream and powdered sugar. Half 
this recipe will make sufficient for four 
people. 

Raspberry Custard.— Make a _ cus- 
tard of five eggs, reserving the whites, 
a quart of milk and a cupful of sugar. 


‘Let this cool, then flavor with vanilla. 


Have ready a quart of red raspberries. 
When ready to serve, put a layer of 
lady-fingers or slices of stale sponge cake 
in the serving dish, pour the custard over 
these, then put the raspberries over the 
custard, strewing them liberally with 
powdered sugar. Whip a cupful of cream 
—this must be all ready and very cold— 


O HOME is complete without a 
good ice cream freezer kept in 


proper condition and _ perfect 

working order. By its aid the 
most delicious of desserts can be made at 
small cost, especially if it be assisted by 
a well-stocked ice house during the warm 
‘weather. In winter, when cold desserts 
by no means lose their zest, the freezing 
element can be secured merely by setting 
out pans of water over night. Each 
freezer has its 


own set of 
rules, simple 
enough, all of 
them, but a 


rule that ap- 
plies to any 
of them is to 
have the _ ice 
ecrushed as 
fine as possi- 
ble, the erush- 
ing being 
most conven- 
iently accom- 


putting the 
ice in a stout 
burlap or bed- 
ticking sack 
kept for the 
purpose and 
pounded with 
a mallet or 
hammer. The usual proportions are one 
part coarse salt to three parts ice for 
ice cream and water ices. For desserts 
that are not to be frozen too solid, such 
as parfaits or sherbets the salt and 
ice should be equal. A little household 
secret that may be new to some house- 
Wives is, well-frozen desserts may be 


By Aid of the Freezer 


By Stacia Roberta Borden 


Red Raspberry and Currant Ice 
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and pile on top of the berries. Serve im- 
mediately. 

Raspberry Batter Pudding.— But- 
ter a deep earthenware baking-dish and 
put in it a thick layer of red raspber- 
ries, sprinkling them with granulated 
sugar. Beat up a batter with one cup- 
ful of milk, one egg, two tablespoonfuls 
(rounded) of butter, one cupful of sugar 
and two cupfuls of sifted flour. Beat 
well until perfectly smooth, then turn 
over the berries. Bake until brown, then 
turn from the dish on the serving-plate 
so that the berries are on top. Serve 
with cream and powdered sugar. The 
white of the egg may be reserved and 
beaten into a meringue, then this spread 
on top of the berries after the pudding is 
turned from the dish, and the whole 
placed in a hot oven for a minute or two 
until the meringue is tinged with brown. 
Cherries, blackberries, strawberries, huck- 
leberries, apricots, sliced peaches, plums 
or gooseberries may be prepared in simi- 
lar fashion, also later in the year sliced 
and cored apples or cooked prunes. 

Raspberry Amber.—With a box of 
gelatine, one and a half cupfuls of sugar, 
a cupful of cold water and two cupfuls 
of boiling water make a plain lemon 
jelly, following the recipe given with the 
gelatine. Wet a mould with ice water, 
then arrange red raspberries in it and 
turn in part of the jelly. Let stand on 
the ice until this layer hardens, mean- 
time keeping the jelly liquid by standing 
the bowl over hot water. Put in another 
layer. of berries, then pour in the rest of 
the jelly and set away for at least three 
hours. When ready to. serve turn out 
on a glass dish and surround with 
whipped cream, arranging fresh raspber- 
ries as decoration on top. Strawberries, 
halved apricots or stoned cherries may 
be served in similar fashion. 

Berry Fritters.—For a quickly made 
dessert this cannot be equaled. ‘The 
same directions hold good for all kinds 
of berries, also for sliced peaches, apri- 
cots, pineapple or apples. Make a bat- 
ter of a pint of milk, one egg, a heaping 
tablespoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful of 
baking powder, a pinch of salt and one 
cupful of whatever fruit is used, and 
beat to perfect smoothness. Stir in two 
cupfuls of whatever fruit is used, and 
drop by tablespoonfuls in deep boiling- 
hot fat. Fry to a golden brown, and 
serve with liquid sauce or powdered 
sugar and lemon juice or cinnamon. 


kept in firm condition for two or three 
hours if the mould be packed in a 
fireless cooker, this invention excluding 
the heat quite as well as it-retains. it. 

Red Raspberry and Currant Ice.— 
Put in a cheesecloth jelly-bag a quart 
of currants and a pint of red raspber- 
ries and press out the juice. Add to 
this three cupfuls of granulated sugar, 
a pint of water and a heaping table- 
spoonful of gelatine which has-been soft- 


ened in cold 
water then 
dissolved in a 
little boiling 
water. Mix 
well and 
freeze  some- 
what more 
‘solidly than 
the usual 


fruit ice. Pile 
in tall glasses, 
putting a 
large spoonful 
of whipped 
cream on 
each, and dec- 
orate with 
whole rasp- 
berries, or a 
little bunch 
of currants. 
Plain Water 
Ice.— This is 
a valuable formula because it is the 
foundation of all ices, the differences ly- 
ing merely in the flavoring used. Boil 
together a pint of water and half a pint 
of granulated sugar for twenty minutes, 
then beat with egg-beater until cold, 
when add the stiffly whipped whites of 
four eggs, chopped fruit or fruit juice 


Too Hot 


to make a dessert? 


KNOX 
Acidulated 
Gelatine 


Makes the dessert 
make itself 


Most everyone knows Knox 
Plain Gelatine, but these hot days 
you should get acquainted with 
our Acidulated Package. 


It is the same as the Plain, ex- 
cept the Pure Concentrated Fruit 
Juice added in this package, in a 
separate envelope, saves you the 
time and bother of squeezing 
lemons. 

All you add is sugar and water 
(fruit or fruit juice if you wish) 
and you have a most refreshing, 
cool dessert for hot summer days. 
Lots of it, too—each package makes 
two full quarts (4% gallon) of jelly 
—four times as much as ‘‘ready 
prepared’’ packages. 

You can also make quickly from 
either of the Knox packages Ice 
Creams, Water Ices, Sherbets, 
Bavarian Creams, Blanc Manges, 
Mousses, Parfaits and all kinds of 
Summer desserts and salads. 


Recipes in the Knox Recipe Book, 

sent FREE for 
your Grocer’s 
name. Pint sample 
of Acidulated 
Gelatine for 2c 
stamp and Gro- 
cer’s name. 


Household 


H ires Extract 


will enable you to make Root- 
beer that does more than 
please the palate and quench 
the thirst. It benefits the 
system. Itis made of roots, 
herbs, bark and berries — 
Nature’s wonderful restorer. 


One package makes 5 gallons. If your grocer 
_ isn’t supplied, we will m ou a pack- 
age on receipt ‘of 25c. Please gt ve his name. 
Write for premium puzzle. 
THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
247 North Broad St., Philadelphia, Pas 


FOR Roneemar OLD FASHION 
HOME-MADE ROOTBE EER” = 


Dusts 
and Polishes 


Takes up and holds all dust 
and imparts beautiful, lasting lus- 
tre to waxed, painted, varnished or 
linoleum floors. Quickly renewed 
with a little Oil of Gladness—the 
original cleaning and polishing ¢ 
compound. Absorbing Dust 4) " 
Cloth cleans and renews furni- t 
ture, pianos, woodwork, autos, ees 
etc. Can’t grease nor harm 
finest surfaces. If not at 
your dealer’s, send his 
name and receive 
Sample Dust Cloth, Free. 
DUNLAP MFG. CO. 
1019 W. Washington St. 
Bloomington, lll. 
4 


uivaunianr-oaneen wild— 
agents etting rich, Brant, 
Mo., sold 3 doz. first week: 
Fitter, Wis., ‘icin 24 in 3 days. 


Does big i ironing for two cents. 
Saves cost in short time. 
Guaranteed. 

labor — strength — health. 

experience necessary. 

quick for special terms. 
Foote Mfg. Co. B-219 Dayton, O. 


and freeze. Lemon ice requires the rind 
of one lemon and the juice of three 


added to-the plain water ice ingredients. | 


Orange ice calls for the rind of one 
orange, half a cupful of orange juice and 
two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice. Pine- 
apple ice requires two cupfuls of chopped 
pineapple and two tablespoonfuls of 
lemon juice. Peach or apricot ice re- 
quires three-quarters of a cupful of either 
pulp and the juice of one orange. If 
sherbet is desired, omit the white of egg 
and do not freeze quite so solid, but serve 
quickly. 

Plain Ice. Cream.—This, like plain 
water ice, can be varied in many ways, 
but the foundation is always made in one 
of two ways—either French, which is 
cooked and has eggs as an ingredient, or 
Philadelphia, which is uncooked and has 
none. The first requires a custard about 
the same as for floating island made with 
a pint of milk, half a pint of granulated 
sugar and the yolks of four eggs. Let 
this cool, then flavor as desired, add a 
pinch of salt and a pint of cream which 
has been whipped to a froth. Freeze par- 
tially, if fruit is used, when stir it 
in at this point and finish freezing. For 
the Philadelphia foundation that does not 
require either eggs or cooking mix to- 
gether four cupfuls of light cream, or 
three cupfuls of heavy cream and one of 
milk, a cupful of sugar, a pinch of salt 
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shows an oblong mould lined with lady | 


fingers, then the frozen apricot cream 


packed in it, and the mould packed in 


salt and ice until serving time, when the 
cream should be carefully turned out on 
the serving-dish. The cream should be 
frozen solid before it is packed in the 
mould lined with lady fingers, otherwise 
it will soak through the cake and make 
it unappetizing in appearance. 

Raspberry or Strawberry Cream.— 
Wash ripe berries, drain, then sprinkle 
thickly with powdered sugar and _ let 
stand for an hour, when put through a 
sieve, mashing through as much of the 
pulp as possible, and add two cupfuls of 
this to the Philadelphia ice cream when 
it is partially frozen. After the cream 
has frozen solid it can be packed in in- 
dividual moulds as pictured, then when 
it is turned out for serving whole fruit 
can be used for decorating. 


Fruit Mousse.—This kind of frozen | 


dainty is delicious and not any more dif- 
ficult to make than ordinary ice cream or 
water ice. The foundation always con- 
sists of a pint of cream whipped with 
powdered sugar to taste, usually half a 
cupful, and a pinch of salt. Whatever 
flavoring is used is mixed with the cream 
and sugar and all frozen at the one time. 
For flavoring add two cupfuls of any 
fruit pulp, adding for peach, apricot or 
banana a tablespoonful of lemon juice. 


Apricot Cream 


and any desired flavoring, then freeze, 
adding the fruit as for French ice cream, 
if any be used. 

Cherry Cream.— Bring to the boil a 
pound of granulated sugar and a cupful 
of water, then drop in this syrup a quart 
of pitted cherries—the black hearts are 
best — and simmer for fifteen minutes. 
Strain and let the syrup cool, then add, 
when it is perfectly cold, a quart of 


For coffee mousse add a cupful of strong 
black coffee. For chocolate mousse add 
four ounces of melted chocolate. 

Fruit Frappe.—This makes a _ nice 
refreshment for summer evening com- 
panies, being a sort of combined ice and 
punch with which merely cake need be 
served. The foundation consists of one 
cupful of sugar to two of water, the two 
being boiled together for five minutes 


Raspberry Cream 


cream and freeze. When partially frozen, 
remove the dasher, beat smooth, then put 
in the stewed cherries. Pack the mould 
in. salt and ice and let stand for four 
hours. Or add one cupful of cherry pulp 
(made by stewing pitted cherries with an 
equal weight of sugar until soft enough 
to mash) to a pint of thick whipped 
cream and half a cupful of uncooked 
pitted and chopped cherries. Freeze to 
about the same consistency as for mousse. 

Fig Cream.— Soften two tablespoon- 
fuls of gelatine in a little cold water, 
then dissolve in a little boiling water. 
Bring to the scald a half pint of milk 
and half a pint of cider vinegar and stir 
in the gelatine after removing from the 
fire. Add a quart of cream and partially 


freeze, then add half a cupful of chopped 
fige and a cupful of chopped English 
walnuts, and finish freezing. Let stand 
packed in salt and ice for three hours 


before serving. Even if the vinegar 
should curdle the milk it will do no harm. 

Apricot Cream.— This is somewhat 
more of a novelty than peach cream, but 
is made in similar fashion. Peel and 
stone and stew in very little water until 
soft sufficient apricots to make a pint, 
sweetening to taste, remembering that 
the ice cream is already rather sweet, 
then add as directed above. Peaches are 


prepared in similar fashion, only one tea-_ 


spoonful of lemon juice should be added 
to them while stewing. The illustration 


after the boiling begins; cool, then add 
a cupful of fruit juice and a cupful of 
pulp, if oranges are used, or two cupfuls 
of combined fruit juice and pulp for 
other fruit, mix well and freeze until it 
is like a thick mush. Serve in high 
glasses. Raspberry or grape frappe is 
particularly nice. Coffee frappe requires 
three cupfuls of strong black coffee and 
a pinch of salt, also when _ serving 


whipped cream should be piled on top of | 


each glass. 
Frozen Cherry Punch.— For this se- 


lect rather tart black cherries, which — 


wash and stone, removing the kernels 
from about a dozen of the stones, and 
after crushing add them to the cherries. 


Let stand for an hour, then add a syrup © 
obtained by boiling together for five min- 


utes a pint of granulated sugar and a 
pint of water, counting the five minutes 
from the time boiling begins. Let stand 
until cold, then strain, add two table- 
spoonfuls of lemon juice and freeze to the 
consistency of a frappe. 

Frozen Punch.— Make a syrup by 
boiling together for fifteen minutes two 
quarts of water and a pound of granu- 
lated sugar. Let this grow cold, then 
add the juice of five lemons and two 
oranges. Freeze until like mush, when 
add a cupful of unfermented grape juice 
and freeze again until like frappe. This 
punch is better for standing for about 
two hours in the freezer packed in ice. 
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prettiest and most novel 
mimer, being suitable for 
r, and is cool, becoming 
ive when made at home. 
Nlue taffeta striped with 
nay have long or short 
‘rom 32 to 42 inches bust 
skirt, No. 5786, is five- 
regulation waistline and 
. five sizes from 22 to 30 
cents. | 
817, is here shown made 
an applied yoke, and a 
flounce. It is cut in six 
measure, price 15 cents. 
thich may be made with 
irt is five-gored, and the 
is cut in six sizes, from 
rice 15 cents, and in the 
e-and-white Scotch ging- 
ings of plain blue linen 
A blue morocco belt is 
is a particularly pretty 
i, crash, duck or any of 


sque costume for either 


y be made with or with-. 


‘ee-piece skirt. It is cut 
ce 15 cents, and is shown 
and all-over embroidered 
supplying the trimming. 
effect is No. 5814, suit- 
vomen. It has deep arm- 
id may be made with or 


-in sizes from 14 to 16. 


stured made of blue-and- 
roidered linen bands for 


'No. 5814. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress 
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PEERLESS PATTERNS 


FOR 
Ladies, Misses and Children 


Any pattern shown may be obtained from the 
nearest dealer in Peerless Patterns, or will be 
sent postpaid direct from THE HOUSEWIFE Pat- 
tern Department on receipt of price. 


No. 5828. Ladies’ Dress 


HE simple and pretty house dress 
is needed by the half dozen in 
every woman’s summer outfit, and 
as many designs as possible are 
wanted for its making. The one here 
pictured, No. 5828, has the body and 
sleeves in one, and a four-gored skirt. 
It is cut in six sizes, 32 to 42 inches 
bust, price 15 cents, and is pictured 
made of pink-and-white lawn, the trim- 
ming consisting of wide embroidered 
beading, through which is run pink rib- 
bon. : 
One of the pretty new coat-waists is 
shown on the next figure, the pattern 
being No. 5785. The side of body and 
the sleeves are in one piece, the closing 
is effected at the left side of front. The 


No. 5785. Ladies’ Coat-Waist 
No. 5827. Ladies’ Three-Gored Skirt 


pattern is eut in six sizes, 32 to 42 
inches bust measure, price 15 cents. 
The skirt, No. 5827, is three-gored, has 
an Empire or regulation waistline and 
closes at the back. It is cut in five 
sizes, from 22 to 30 inches waist meas- 


on Wnt, 


No. 5816. Girls’ Shirred Dress 


No. 5820. Children’s Dress 


No. 5819. Boys’ Russian Suit 


1912 


FOR JULY, 


Sea eee 
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Ladies’ Peplum Waist 
Ladies’ Four-Gored Skirt 


No. 5832. 
No. 5811. 


ure, price 15 cents. As shown, the 
coat-waist is made of all-over lace and 
net, and the skirt of plain and em- 
broidered net, pale-blue Messaline lining 
both garments. 

White linen and antique Russian lace 
are used for the next costume. The 
waist of this, No. 5832, has a deep pep- 
lum, and can have high or low neck. 
The elbow sleeves are cut in one with 


the body, and the garment closes at the 


It is cut in six sizes, 32 to 42 
inches bust measure, price 15 cents. 
No. 5811, the skirt worn with it, is 
four-gored and closes at the left side of 
back. It may have either an Empire 
or regulation waistline, and is cut in 
five sizes, 22 to 32 inches waist measure, 
price 15 cents. 

A very becoming shirred frock 
for a little girl is No. 5816. It 
closes at the back and the body 
and sleeves are cut in one. It is 
cut in five sizes, from 4 to 12 
years, price 15 cents, and is here 
shown made of flowered lawn and 
trimmed with lace edging and in- 
sertion. 

For children, no prettier little 
dress could be made than No. 
5820, which has a yoke extend- 
ing over the shoulders and is 
closed at the back. This dress 
may have high or low neck, long 
or short sleeves, and is cut in 
four sizes, from 2 to 8 years, 
price 10 cents. It is pictured as 
made of pink chambray, hand 
scalloped with white floss. 

No. 5819 is a Russian suit for 
boys from 2 to 6 years. It closes 
at the right of front, and has 
trousers without fly, finished with 
legbands or elastics. The price 
of pattern is 15 cents. As shown, 
the suit is made of red-and-white 
gingham and trimmed with bands 
of plain red linen. 

When ordering patterns, al- 
ways be sure to mention size or 
age wanted. ‘This is very import- 
ant, and doing it saves trouble. 
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WHEN ROSES BLOOM —. 


When Nature is glorious with the first blush of 
summer—then is the charm of beauty mostap- 
preciated. LABLACHE im. 
parts that touch of delicacy 
and refinement to the com- 
plexion which assists Na- 
ture in retaining the 
bloom of youth. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 
They may be dangerous 
Flesh, White, Pink or Cream, 
50c. a box of druggists or by 


mail. Sed 10c, for a sample 
b0x. 

BEN. LEVY CoO., 
French Perfumers 
Dept.39, 125 Kingston St. 

Boston, Mass. 


?"RANGER” BICYCLES 


MN Have imported roller chains, sprockets and 
Wm Pedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
\ex Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
Ny equipment and many advanced features pos- 
\ sessed by no other wheels. Guaranteed 5 y ra 


KN FACTORY PRICES 2c. 


are less t on 
others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
ey from $12 up. “4 -~ oe second- 
yi d machines $ 


Vio DAYS FREE TRIAL’ 


proval, /reight prepaid, anywhere in U.S., 
without acentin advance. DO NOT BUYa 
¥ bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any 
price until you get our big new catalog and 
special prices and a@ marvelous new offer. 

ostal brings everything. Write it now. 

TIR ES Coaster Bra e Rear Wheels, lamps, 

parts, and sundries Zalf usual prices. 
Rider Agensp ever > a are coining money Selling our bi- 
cycles, tires and sundries. Write ees 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R-8 CHICAGO 


me | 


NO 


Waist cannot be Displaced 
Little rubber. pyramid “ Units and k 1st 
ais ‘ading, up, at back. yes = held a the 
patented “loop, take double hold, without undue pressure 


The “LOOP. HOLD” Shirtwaist BELT 


corrects a common fault Ke dress , over old Keen belts. 
Simple, practical, . Self-acts oe uckle stays = 
points to hurt sg Metal parts cannot rust. 
If not at dealers, sent postpaid, on receipt Seen ce 


hi BASGH Pape Or. 15 E. 17 St, NEW YORK 


14 sow GOLD PLATED PLATED (Qe 
Engraved Bracelet 


Here’s a beauty—Hand Engraved Bracelet with 
your own initials. Has se- 
cret lock, and will fit any 
arm. Same pattern as a 
solid gold bracelet. Just to 
introduce “Our One Profit 
Jewelry” catalogue. Buy 
direct from the makers and note your saving. Send 
us 20c to-day for bracelet, to cover expense and 
advertising. 


THE GUARANTEED JEWELRY M’F’G CO. 
Dept. P. 1200 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“” Reduce Your Flesh 


LET ME SEND YOU ““AUTO MASSEUR” ON A 


\) 40 DAY FREE TRIAL sixts 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will per- 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that I mail 
it free, without deposit. When you see your shape- 
liness speedily returning I know you will buy it. 

Try itat my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS pense, Now vorn 


SONG POEMS WANTED 
YOU MAY BE ABLE TO WRITE A HIT 


Hundreds of*dollars have been made in successful 
songs. Send us your WORDS or MELODIES. 
Acceptance guaranteed if available. Washington. 
only place to secure a copyright. H. Kirkus Dug- 
dale Co., Desk 136, Washington, D. C. 


b1ding BATH TUB 


Costs little, no plumbing, little water. 
Weight 15 pornes, folds into small roll. 
Full length baths, far better than tin tubs. Lasts 
for years. Write for special agents offer and ao 
Robinson aot Cabinet Co., 2026 Adams Street, Tol oO. 


~ No. 5853. Girls’ Empire Dress 


—~ Four sizes, 6 to 12 years 


No. 5867. Misses’ and Small Women’s 
Sailor Dress. 14, 16, 18 years sizes. 


No. 5822. Girls’ Dress 


Four sizes, 6 to 12 years 


No. 5864. Ladies’ Middy Blouse 
32, 36, 40 inches bust 


No. 5863. “adies’ Two-piece 
skirt. [ive sizes, 22 to 30 
‘inches waist 


Any Pattern 
on This Page 


15 Cents 
Postpaid 


No. 5846. Ladies’ House Dress 
Six sizes, 32 to 42 inches bust 


Peerless Patterns for Ladies, Misses and Girls 


Any pattern here shown may be obtained from the nearest dealer in Peerless Patterns, or 
will be sent postpaid direct from THE HOUSEWIFE Pattern Department on receipt of price 


No. 5857. Girls’ Dress 


Four sizes, 6 to 12 years 
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No. 5865. Ladies’ Dress 
Six sizes, 32 to 42 inches bust 


No. 5812. Girls’ Dress 
Four sizes, 6 to 12 years 


No. 5844. Ladies’ Three-piece 
Skirt. Five sizes, 22 to 30 


inches waist 


Any Pattern 
on This Page 


15 Cents 
Postpaid 


wru~ 


No. 5789. Ladies’ and Misses’ Bathing Suit 
Eight sizes, 30 to 44 inches bust 


No. 5839. Ladies’ Dress 
Six sizes, 32 to 42 inches bust 


Billy 


(Continued from page 7) 


her grasp; once she stopped herself just 
in time; but at last, when in another in- 
stant a clerk would attach himself to 
her, there was a perfect opportunity. No 
one was watching her. 

The nearest clerk heard a faint splash 
and turned his head inquiringly; how 
should. he have known that the bubbles 
rising to the top of the aquarium were 
the salutations of a Helen pink turtle 
named Billy to his relations? And who 
was to notice that Mrs. Billy slipped 
away, and once safely outside, tossed an 
empty box into the gutter. 

There was just one person who noticed, 
and he was a middle-aged gentleman who 
had stood outside the windows gazing in. 
He was a fierce-looking gentleman, with 
a moustache and imperial that would have 
admirably adorned a pedagogue, but he 
had the kindest eyes in the world, and 
they were smiling as he saw the bride 
toss away what had been Billy’s fairy 
coach. 

“Kleptomaniac or naturalist, Dorothy?” 
he said sharply, touching the bride’s arm. 

She whirled about in amazement. 

“Why, doctor!” 

“IT never expected to see anyone from 
home down here,” laughed the doctor. 
“You least of all.” 

“Why I—didn’t you know we came here 
three months ago?” 


“We? The family?” 
“Why, no. Hadn’t you heard that I’m 
married?” 


“Married! No, I hadn’t heard. Id 
like to. congratulate him, whoever he is. 
Are you walking? May I come with 
you?” 

“He’s a 4 

“lve been away from Rochester for 
four years now,” he continued, “and I 
haven’t kept pace with the changes. Why, 
Dorothy! It’s only yesterday that you 
were a little girl with a pigtail that 
touched the ground!” 

“All my own, too,” retorted the bride. 
“But I’m wiser than you, doctor. I know 
all about you. We heard how you went 
out there and dug millions out of a little 
black hole in the hills.” 

“Not millions, child,” said the doctor, 
“but a very good thing it proved to be. 
And that reminds me, I came here to 
look after some legal matters in this 
vicinity. Fairly important, but short. I 
want to find a good lawyer to look after 
my interests—I’d planned to do that. this 
morning; but afterward, if les conven- 
ances permit, can’t I take you to lunch?” 
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Mrs. Happiness’ eyes were shining now, 
and she seized the doctor’s coat sleeve and 
tugged at it emphatically. 

“Why, my husband’s a lawyer,” she 
cried eagerly. 

“Is he? Well, if you married him he 
must be a good one. You’re recommenda- 
tion enough, Dorothy. Do you think he’s 
too busy to do a little work for me? It 
isn’t a great deal, but there’s a thousand 
or two in it, and possibly more later— 
that is, unless he’s too great a lawyer to 
bother with small people like ‘me.” 

“T don’t think he’s very busy just now, 


doctor,” said Mrs, Happiness, trying hard | |) 
“And | 9 


to keep her voice from trembling. 
as for lunch, why can’t we have it to- 
gether and afterward you two can talk 
business ?”’ 

“Admirable!” exclaimed the doctor. 

They stopped at a convenient apothe- 
cary’s, where Mrs. Happiness telephoned 
her husband, and what he said to her then 
is no concern of ours. Moreover, the 
doors of the booth were such thick glass 


‘that no one could overhear them. 


It was a little tragedy of apartment- 
house life averted, for before the trio 
separated the barrister was briefless no 
longer, and what was more, he saw clearly 
the boundless possibilities arising from 
his connection with a really important 
ease; for the doctor’s business was an 
involved suit which might engage him for 
months. Dr. Morgan had barely bowed 
himself away with a promise to call upon 
them that evening when Mr. Arthur 
turned to his wife with an abruptness 
that startled her. 

“We’re going to get Billy back again,” 
he said with finality. 

“Let’s hurry,” said tne bride. 

They made their way to the shop, and 
found the infinitesimal turtles still swim- 
ming in their placid sea, but among them 
there was no turtle as large as forty 
cents, none charmingly tinted in fashion- 
able Helen pink. Billy was gone, irrev- 
ocably gone, and untraceable. He was 
sold! 

“We might get another,” suggested Mr. 
Arthur, but his bride shook her head dis- 
consolately. 

“No,” she sighed, “he’s gone—and I’ll 
never eat mock turtle soup again. But— 
but ” she slipped her hand into his in 
that .confiding way he loved so well, “but 
we’re going to be rich now, dear, and— 
and I’ve always wanted a pet, and—isn’t 
that the cunningest Angora ‘kitting’ that 
ever lived?” 

Mr. Arthur had been married long 
enough to recognize the force of her re- 
mark. He nodded assent, and beckoned 
to a clerk, 


Dealing with the Fly Nuisance 


URN or bury all table refuse. 

Keep the streets and alleys clean. 

Pour kerosene into the drains. 

If there is no dirt and filth there 
will be no flies. 


Do not allow decaying material of any 
sort to accumulate on or near your 
premises. — 


If there is a nuisance in the neighbor- 
hood write at once to the Health Depart- 
ment. “Health is wealth’ and ‘‘an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 


Screen all windows and doors, especially 
in the kitchen and dining-room. 


Sereen all food, and insist that your 
grocer, butcher, baker and every one from 
whom you buy foodstuffs does the same. 


Keep all receptacles for garbage care- 
fully covered and the cans cleaned or 
sprinkled with oil or lime. 


Keep all stable manure in vault or pit, 
sereened or sprinkled with lime, oil or 
other cheap preparations. 


See that your sewerage system is in good 


order; that it does not leak, is up-to-date 
and not exposed to flies. 


If you see flies, you may be sure that 
their breeding place is in nearby filth. It 
may be behind the door, under the table 
or in the cuspidor. 


Keep the flies away from the sick, espe- 
cially those ill with contagious diseases. 
Kill every fly that strays into the sick 
room. His body is covered with disease 
germs. 


Burn pyrethrum powder in the house to 
kill the flies, or use a mixture of formal- 
dehyde and water one spoonful to a quar- 
ter pint of water; this exposed in the room 
will kill all the flies. 


Don’t allow flies in your house. Don’t 
permit them near your food, especially 
milk. Don’t buy foodstuffs where flies are 
tolerated. Don’t eat where flies have ac- 
cess to the food. Don’t forget to put in 
your screens early. 


Investigation shows that as the tem- 
perature rises the flies become more active, 
and intestinal diseases become more prev- 
alent, with a corresponding increase in 
mortality. It is a mistake to think that 
these diseases are due to hot weather. 


With all houses well sewered and 
screened, the flies that feed upon the filth 
and kitchen refuse would largely disappear 
and the health conditions would-be to 
that extent improved. 


The house fly should be called the “ty- 
phoid,” the only objection being that the 
name might give rise to the erroneous im- 
pression that typhoid is the only infection 
it carries, while in fact it spreads the bac- 
teria of all intestinal diseases. ' 


. There is much evidence which proves be- 


yond a doubt that the fly is an active 
agent in carrying fever germs. This shows 


how vigilant one must be, who cares for 
the general good, to use all means to. pre- 
vent the breeding of flies, or to protect his 
house from the contamination of food by 
these dangerous pests. 


Every careful householder will see that 
his home is properly screened. In spite 
of this precaution flies will invade houses. 
Should they do so no mercy must be shown 


them. They should be killed whenever 
found. There is no telling from whence 


they have come, but one thing is certain: 
they have come from no clean place. There 
is not one chance in a million that they 
have not come from a manure pile, a gar- 
bage can or a sick room, 


Save 
Your ~— | 
Complexion 


this summer by using Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream 


—It will prevent the 
torment and annoyance of 


nburn! 


Even though you have a delicate, 
sensitive skin, you can enjoy the 
exhilaration of outdoor life without 
fear of torturing after-effects, if you 
will use this dainty snow white cream 
before and after exposure. 


Hinds | 


Honey and Almond 


Cream 


is delightfully cooling and refreshing 
and will almost immediately soothe 
and soon heal parched skin, roughened 
and irritated by sun, wind or dust. _ 
Justtry Hinds Cream this summer and enjoy 


the vacation outings free from the skin troubles 
and discomforts so annoying in hot weather. 


Hinds Cream is sold 
everywhere. Hinds 
Liquid Cream in 
bottles, 50c. Hinds 
Cold Cream in large 
tubes, 25¢c, or sent 
postpaid by us. Drop 
usa postal and we'll 
send Free a trial bot- 
tle and tube. . 
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Mary J. Holmes Books 


Reduced From $1.00 to 55 Cents 


The books by Mrs. Holmes which we offer are known as the copyrighted 
books and are not issued in cheap form. The six books on hand are: 


Bessie’s Fortune 
Rena’s Experiment 
Mrs. Hallam’s Companion 
Queenie Hetherton 
Marguerite 
Gretchen 


ay 


RS. HOLMES’ books are sure of a warm welcome from the public, 
no matter how often they appear. One secret of this, perhaps, 
is the purity and naturalness of her style and the gift she has of 

making her characters real, live men and women, such as we have known 
somewhere and at some time in our lives. An extensive traveller, both 
in this country and abroad, Mrs. Holmes seems equally familiar with her 
characters, whether taken from the North or South, East or West—or, 
if there is one locality where she is more at home than in another it is 
New England, where she was born and where she has laid the scene of 
many of her plots, painting life pictures with so masterful a hand that we 
recognize them at once as old friends whom we are glad to see again. The 


_ six books we offer are all 12mo. size and bound in illuminated cloth covers. 


SENT POSTPAID 


Your choice of the six books by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes 


as above mentioned sent for 55 cents 


ADDRESS 


THE A.D. PORTER CO. 30 Irving Place NEW YORK CITY 
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THE NEW 


Women do almost every- 
thing nowadays, but we 
seldom hear of one who 
usurps man’s time-honor- 
ed privilege of proposing. 
Should Women Pro- 
pose? Inez Haynes 
Gillmore contributes 
a brilliant discussion 
of this subject to 

the July Bazar. 


HARPERS’ 


One article in the 
July “Bazar’’ will 
puzzle you andset you 
rsuessing. The wife of 
a famous actor whom 
you have oftenseen writes 
of her experience asa help- 
mate. She doesn’t sign her 
name—her article is too in- 
timate, too personal. It is 
an astonishing human docu- 
ment. Perhaps you can guess 
who wrote it. 


Why do so many Amer- 

ican families drift apart ? 
An answer to this question is 
given in an article by Eleanor 
Gibson Tait. 


There is some notable 
fiction in July. Ournew 
serial, ‘‘The Pictures of 
Polly,”’ has been. greeted as 
‘“‘the most ingenious, the most 
unusual, and the most charm- 
ing love story of years.” 
Anne Warwick contributes 
another love story that is 
unique ‘‘The Girl He Didn’t 
Marry,’ and there is one of 
| Elizabeth Jordan’s delightful 
‘‘May Iverson”’ stories. Mar- 
garitaSpalding Gerry’s serial, 
“As Cesar’s Wife,” pro- 
gresses brilliantly. 

Olivia Dunbar tells of the 
YIsplendid work of “‘New 
York’s Big Sisters,’’ Blanche 
MacManus contributes some 
helpful talk to the woman 
who drives her own automo- 
bile, the departments are full 
of helpful, practical, and 
economical suggestions. 

Among the pictorial features 
of note are two pages in color, 
§ ‘From a Nursery Sketch Book”’ 
—two whole pages of the most 
fascinating babies, drawn from 
life by Maude Tousey Fangel. 
Howard Chandler Christy has 
painted a frontispiece picture of 
‘“‘a sweet girl graduate,”’ and there 
are dozens of other charming pic- 
tures, including many pages of 
fashions for women, girls, and 
children, from the great dress- 
makers of Paris and the greater 
shops of New York. 


Subscription, $1.25 a year 
All Newsstands, 15 cents 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


NEW YORK 
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Summer Smiles 


JULY NUMDCL] sic cor ove se 


HEN I was an eighteen-year-old 
boy I was clerking in a general 
store in Odin, Ill. It was the 


custom then for men and boys 
to spend their eve- 
nings in the large 
storestelling 
yarns and dis- 
cussing politics. 
Some mornings we 
would discover that 
rolls of butter 
would be missing 
out of the ice- 
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Ousting the Villain 


N JANUARY, 1911, I was working ex- 
tra on the X Y Z in Indiana, and 
when not on relief duty, made my 
home at A 


. Staying at my hotel was 

‘- -a@ girl, the. third 
trick operator. 
The depot was a 
half mile from 
town in a lonely 
place, on the edge 
of a tamarack 
swamp, with no 
human habitation 
mearer than A 


chest, close to ie ' One dark,  blus- 
which stood the x tery, spooky night 
drinking - water the girl’s atten- 
tank. After the tion was attracted 
butter began to TASTY SEASONING. by an unusual 
disappear I con- THE soup had been brought on, and the bags ooh oe the 
cluded to watch wite of the host was apo ogizing for it. frei gh t-house, 
Poe “T am afraid you will find it seasone ahs 

the ice-chest. too highly, Mr. Jones,’’ she said. ‘I tell which Spened : off 
When the Susan every day, of my lite not to. use the men’s waiting- 

: : so much salt and pepper in her cooking, 8 a. 

crowd er ae att but it doesn’t do any good.” ‘“The soup + pig: She — list 
the evening we no- is an right, Mrs. i ga ae eeat — ened and was hor- 
. ened to assure her. ‘It’s exactly Sus- ~¢ 3 
ticed one man aned to séat ‘my. taste.” rifiled to hear 
would always talk snores, loud, deep 


for some time, 
then go back for a drink of water, when 
he would manage to put a roll of butter 
in his hat, after which he would come 
back to the stove for a while, then go 
out. He was somewhat of a dude, and 
wore a tall stiff hat of the style called a 
“stiff katy.” 

Having found my man, I determined to 
have some fun 
with him, so I put 
the rest onto the 
game. One _ eve- 
ning Mr. Dude 
came in as usual, 
talked, went back 
for a drink, and 
put the butter in 
his hat. During 
his absence the 
crowd got the 
space between the 
counters _ blocked, 
and when he re- 
turned told him 
we were about to 
organize a_ club, 
electing him chair- 
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and guttural, pro- 
ceeding from behind the closed door. She 
was alone, unarmed, and did not dare 
venture out in the wild night to summon 
help. Meanwhile her imagination pic- 
tured the sleeping villain and supplied the 
horrid details of his plot. -Concealed in 
the freight-house, he had evidently fallen 
asleep, while awaiting the opportunity to 

find her alone, 

Wy 


overpower her, rob 
| hay HA 
t) My M 
J | I Yj 
/' -_—— 


ticket case — per- 
haps, should she 
offer _ resistance, 
murder her. How 
soon would he 
awaken? She 
hardly dared 
breathe lest she 
precipitate the 
tragedy. 

After hours of 
shivering terror 
she was overjoyed 
to see coming 
along two mechan- 
ics who had been 


the cash drawer, 
Vs 
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man and myself making repairs at 
clerk, and_ there- the mill a_ half 
upon began to or- mile up the track. 
ganize. His chair HER ALIBI. Having completed 
was placed by the Mucu to the curious little girl’s dis- their job, they 


ust, her ‘elder sister and her girl friends 
opunter,; ant, . I Rad’ quickly closed the door of the back 
parlor, before she could wedge her small 


with a small table 
took position on 
one side of him so 
that he could not 
move away from 
the stove. It took 
some time to or- 
ganize the club, 
which we called the Powerful Truth Club. 
Our butter-chairman would not take off 
his hat; he said he was shy of hair on 
top of his head and was afraid he would 
take cold. The way the boys fed wood to 
that stove was amazing. It got red hot; 
we were all of us hot, including the but- 
ter-man, and the butter was equal to the 
occasion and took the fever also. And 
how that man did sweat melted butter! 
It ran down his 
neck and over his 
face and kept him 
busy mopping it 
up, but he was 
game. He never 
flinched an_ inch 
until the salt com- 
menced action on 
his bald head, then 
he bolted for the 
door. And all the 
members of the 
new club shouted 
after him. “But- 
ter! butter! Who 
got the butter?” 
The way he 
slammed that door 
after him as he left 
was a caution. 
- [ think he lost 
his appetite for 
butter, for we 
never missed any 
more, and the 
meeting adjourned 
sine die.—S. F. B. 


self in among them. 


then she knocked. 
knocked again. 


“Dodo !” 


It’s mamma! 


Mrs. NUWED: 


MARY: 
Mrs. NUWED: 
den and cut some.”’ 


She waited uneasily for a little while, 


Still no attention. ‘Her 
curiosity could be controlled no longer. 
she called in staccato tones, as 
she knocked once again. 


DOMESTIC GYMNASTICS. 


“Mary, for dinner I think 
we'll have boiled mutton with caper sauce. 
Are there any capers in the house?’ 


“No, ma’am.” 


“Then go out in the gar- 


were on their way 
back to town. The 
operator called 
them in and asked 
their assistance in 
dislodging the 
wretch who was 
even then making 
night hideous with 
his nasal symphony. The men pounded on 
the door of the freight-house, shook it and 
called upon the sleeper to open it at once 
under dire penalty. The snoring ceased, 
but there was no answer. 

“You’d better answer or you'll wish you 
had!” they threatened, as the key manipu- 
lated by their shaking fingers refused to 
fit into the lock. Finally the door yielded 
to their united efforts, and keeping close 
together, they cau- 
tiously advanced 
into the _ freight- 
house, casting the 
feeble rays of the 
dim railroad lan- 
tern into the abys- 
mal darkness’ to 
search out the in- 
truder, the _ base 
disturber of a la- 
dy’s peace of 
mind. What did 
their startled eyes 
behold ! Two enor- 
mous hogs, secure- 
ly confined in a 
strong crate! 
Well, well! So 
these were the vil- 
lains who had so 
alarmed the lady 
operator. 

And the moral 
of this is: You 
can’t tell a man 
from a hog when 
he snores.—L. E. C. 


No response. She 


‘“?Tain’t me! 


‘is made in the home. 


TIMELY TIPS 


MONG the most interesting of our 
advertisements this month is that 
of the Boss Oven, which is manu- 
factured by the Huenfeld Company, 
of 1900 State Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Boss Oven saves fuel and saves worry 
and gives better results in baking than 
almost any other utensil yet devised. The 
Boss Recipe Book, which’ is illustrated, is 
sent free to all who write for it, and 
should be in the kitchen library of every 
good housewife in the land. We want all 
of our readers to send for it without fail. 


Now we are coming to the warm sum- 
mer months when frozen desserts are 
craved by every one. Perhaps there is no 
more universal favorite than ice cream, 
and certainly there is no finer ice cream 
than that made at home with a good 
freezer. The ice cream that one buys is 
too apt to have been made without proper 
sanitary precautions, and one can only be 
sure of good, wholesome ice cream when it 
The White Moun- 
tain Ice Cream Freezer, made in Nashua, 
N. H., and the Lightning Freezer, made 
by North Brothers, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
are two of the very best freezers on the 
market, and the manufacturers of both 
freezers get out a list of recipes that are 
made up by the very best cooks in the 
country. These recipes will prove a great 
help to every housewife, and as they are 
sent free for the asking, they should be 
in the home of every reader. 


The hardest period in baby’s life comes 
in the hot weather, and at this time it is 
often difficult to counteract the debilitat- 
ing effects of the heat. The Mellin’s Food 
Company of Boston has grown to be one 
of the largest manufacturers of infant 
foods in the world because its product is 
able to do just this thing. If your baby 
is not gaining, it will pay you to write to 
this Company for a trial bottle of Mellin’s 
Food and for its infant advices. 


Our readers will note that beginning 
with this issue the Ivory Soap advertise- 
ment has been increased from a quarter 
page to a full page. This increase is in 
line with the growth of Tuk HovusEwIFe, 
and with the standing that it is establish- 
ing in the advertising world. The benefit 
is, of course, mutual, and as the advertis- 
ing of this well-known house represents 
de faith in our readers, in justice to all 
concerned, the publication, the advertisers 
and all our readers, we want to be given 
our proper place, which is in the first 
ranks of the publishing world. This can 
only be achieved by co-operation, and if 
our readers will mention THr HovusEwIFE 
whenever. they ask for advertised goods 
and whenever they answer advertisements 
by mail, they will do much to bring this 
about. 


Along comes Summer with all its com- 
plexion annoyances, parched skin, rough- 
ened and irritated by the sun,wind or dust, 
the torment and annoyance of sunburn, all 
of which are minimized, if not actually 
cured by Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 
A trial bottle or tube will be sent free to 
anybody who will ask for it. 


Complexion annoyances are not the only 
ones brought on by Summer. The woman 
who cooks over a hot stove for a family, 
large or small, has every reason to dread 
the added heat of Summer. Luckily, how- 
ever, her labor is lightened materially by 
the use of fireless ‘cookers. One of the 
best manufactured is that of the Man- 
son Campbell Company, whose advertise- 
ment appears in our columns, and we 
recommend that every housewife read this 
advertisement and send for this Com- 
pany’s recipes and illustrated literature. 


We want to call particular attention to 
the advertising of Kingsford’s Corn 
Starch and Oswego Silver Gloss Starch 
that appears on page thirteen. In the old 
days Kingsford’s Corn Starch was a staple 
in every home, and it should be to-day. 
The manufacturers are taking every means 
to replace it on its old pedestal, and have 
made a collection of wonderful recipes in- 
volving its use, which they are very glad 
to send free of charge to anyone who will 
write for it. The Oswego Silver Gloss 
Starch occupies the same relative position 
in. the laundry. 


The heat of Summer increases an espe- 
cial demand. for one -particular thing: a 
good, wholesome, thirst-quenching bever- 
age. Fortunately, Hires Household Ex- 
tract completely fills this bill, and is most 
economical and simple in the making. A 
small package from the grocer’s makes 
five gallons for the home. | 
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A Transaction in Canoes 


By MAUDE SUTTON 


LINE sat in a dismal bunch on the 
end of the springboard, her slim 
young arms clasping her knees 
tightly beneath her pointed chin. 

She could see herself quite plainly in the 
cool, green depths of the water; the drip 
from her wet bathing-suit was sending 
queer, distorted wrinkles across her re- 
flected face. 

“T don’t blame him a bit,” she whispered 
to her reflection. “You are an ugly little 
brown thing and there are freckles on 
your nose. She is as pretty as a flower 
in that lacy gown with her white slippers 
at one end and all that yellow hair at the 
other.” 

She teetered the board impatiently and 
slipped off with a splash, striking out for 
the shore with energetic strokes. All that 
afternoon she was the merriest girl in 
camp. No one should guess that she missed 


anybody. Let them stay in their own bay; 
who cared, anyway? Not she! that was 
certain. 


When at last the darkness, like a 
spangled curtain, shut out the hills, she 
ran away from the rest, and untying her 
boat, pushed out alone into the comforting 
silence. She rowed far out, watching the 
glow of the camp-fires lengthen into pil- 
lars of crimson on the ripple in her wake. 
Suddenly a shape showed dimly at one 
side, after the manner of boats at night. 
A light spot at one end was unmistakably 
a white dress, and a high, sweet laugh 
made identification complete. 

“Let’s go over to North Beach and walk 
for a while, if you are tired of paddling,’ 
said a feminine voice. 

The very idea of Ned ever being tired 
of paddling! Aline bent to her oars with 
an angry impatience which sent the boat 
forward like a horse at the cut of the 
whip. Later, coming down the other side, 
she heard voices on shore, and as_ the 
curve of the beach turned toward her, she 
came upon a canoe drawn up under an 
overhanging cedar. She put out one hand 
and gave it a tentative tug. It slipped 
on the sand. Pushing out an oar against 
a rock to steady herself, she pulled hard- 
er; the ripple caught it. It was free and 
afloat. 

“Just good enough for them! It’s a two- 
mile walk around to camp. I wonder what 
the trail will do to white slippers—she will 
be afraid to stay alone while he goes for 
a boat.” She was speedily lost again in 
the darkness, feeling a malicious joy as 
she imagined the dismay of the marooned 
couple. 

“Hold on there! Why don’t you look 
where you are going?” A jar and a loud 
voice startled her. “You may be willing 
to send me to a watery grave, but I should 
think you would have some conscience 
about scraping all the varnish off my 
canoe.” 

“Why, Ned!” The oars dropped from 
her nerveless hands. “Where did you 
come from? Where did you find your 
canoe?” : 

“Where it belongs. Where should I find 
it? I’ve been chasing all over the lake 
looking for you. They said you had left 
camp just a few minutes before I came.” 

“Then who—who is on the beach with 
Brenda?” 

“How should I know? Matthews, prob- 
ably. He came up on the last boat.” 

‘Professor Matthews! Does he know 
Brenda?” 


“He ought to; if he doesn’t, it’s high 
time they were getting acquainted, for 
they have been engaged for six months.” 

“Which way is the wind—is there any 
wind?” she inquired anxiously. 

“Not much, just a breath—why? 

“Would a boat drift up the shore or 
down?” 

“Down, I suspect. Who wants to drift?” 

“Help me, Ned; please hurry. Their 
canoe is loose. Help me find it and put 
it back.” 

An illuminating thought flashed into 
the young man’s brain. Could it be pos- 
sible Aline was jealous? That she had 

“Oh, come on, don’t talk, don’t say a 
word!” All her usual wilful independence 
had vanished. “I just meant it for a 
joke. Id die if they ever found it out.” 

“All right. You go that way, I'll go 
this.” His alacrity was suspicious, but 
Aline was intent on but one thing. She 
peered eagerly into the shadow on either 
hand, but nothing rewarded her search. 
Down at the other end of the beach a 
tiny point of light glowed. The Professor 
was smoking; they were coming that way. 
Why had she been foolish enough to tell— 
but it seemed so natural to go to Ned 
with all her worries. She hunted frantic- 
ally; the spark of light drew steadily 
nearer. 

A curious double form came into view 
on the water. 

“Where was it, Allie? 
coming.” 

“Just at the left of that big rock. Oh, 
hurry!” 

A strong push sent the truant canoe’s 
nose ashore just in time, and the con- 
spirators vanished into the friendly night. 

“Ned, promise me that you won’t ever 
tell, please!” 

A hand grasped the side of her boat, 
swinging it round against the canoe. 

“This is no case for arbitration; you 
must surrender to the enemy on its own 
terms.” 

“Ned, don’t be mean—if it was anyone 
but Professor Matthews!” 

“Oh, of course, but how about poor me? 
You wouldn’t have cared if I had been 
obliged to hike clear back to camp in the 
dark ?” 

A mischievous giggle shook Aline at the 
thought of the white slippers on the rough 
trail. 

“Oh, -very well! [1] forget it on just 
one condition; you are to take back every 
word you said last Saturday and promise 
never to quarrel with me again, and 
Tei” 

“That’s two conditions already,” as he 
hesitated. 

“And to promise to marry nobody but 
ne,” he finished firmly. He knew he could 
never have kept up that commanding tone 
had he been able to see Aline’s mocking 
eyes, which were always so hard to face. 

“Wait till to-morrow; this is so sud- 
den!” 

“TI won’t wait a minute, and I’m going 
to tell everybody—you’ll see what to- 
morrow will bring forth.” 

The Professor and Brenda shot along- 
side with a call of greeting. 

“Quick!” said the blackmailer. 

“Why, Professor Matthews, how are 
you? When did you come up?” Aline held 
out a hand across the intervening space. 
“Beg pardon, Ned, what did you ask? 
Why, just as you say, of course.” 


Quick, they are 


Cupboard Council 


OFFEE grounds dried make fine 
stuffing for little pin cushions. 


Use a vegetable brush for scrub- 
bing potatoes, celery, etc. It saves 
the hands. 


When serving hot apple pie, place a 
very thin slice of cheese on each piece. It 
gradually softens from the heat of the pie. 


When making your cake, use half but- 
ter and half lard. The cake will be softer, 
lighter, finer grained and less expensive. 


To bake potatoes quickly, boil them in 
salted water for ten minutes, then put 
them in the oven. The boiling water will 
heat them through and they will bake soft. 


Neufchatel cheese, or the old-fashioned 
home-made. schmiercase, may be colored a 
delicate green with pistachio. It is used 
in making salads and is very pretty when 
formed into eggs and put in nests made of 


- vegetable salad. 


Never wring linen with a clothes wring- 
er, as it makes wrinkles hard to iron out. 


In dry cake flavors try mixing almond 
and rose together as a flavor for angel 
food cake. It is delicious. 


For a fancy salad, cut red peppers into 
shreds and sprinkle over the chopped let- 
tuce and garnish with sliced olives, curled 
parsley and celery tips. 


Use a knitting needle to lift doughnuts 
from the grease. 
them like a fork, and allow the grease to 
soak in. Three or four may also be taken 
up at once, and they will be better drained 
and in less time. 


In case of emergency where hot water 
is wanted, try putting an ordinary wire 
broiler over the lamp and place on it the 
tin of water to be heated. A lighted elec- 
tric bulb with a flannel wrapped around it 


It will not perforate | 


On every outing: 


KODAK 


Add to the pleasure of the trip itself by taking pictures of 
the places and the people that interest you—then you will have 
the after pleasure that comes from possessing the pictures them- 
selves. 


Anybody can take and finish pictures by the Kodak system—and do it 
well, Because simpler to handle, Kodak films give better results than glass 
plates. You need no dark-room for loading the camera, or for unloading. 
Even the developing is done without a dark-room and print making is easy 
(again no dark-room) with Velox paper. If you don’t care to do your own 
developing and printing, Kodak film, being light and unbreakable, may be 
readily mailed to your dealer for finishing. 

Kodak means photography with the bother left out. It offers the simple, 
easy way to good pictures—and it is less expensive than you think. 

Catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies (they work like Kodaks) free at 
your dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
429 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE BATHING HOUR AT SEA BREEZE 


From Stifling Tenement to Seashore and Country 


Do you know that the New Yorker living 
below Fourteenth Street has an average of 
only 18 square feet of breathing space? Can 
you imagine anyone more in need of fresh 
air outings than these dwellers in sultry 
homes hemmed in by scorching pavements? 


Neither opportunity nor money is theirs 
with which to seek pure air. For them fresh 
breezes and outdoor freedom are made im- 
possible by congestion. Every penny of their 
small earningsgoes to satisfy pressing needs. 


Mothers, children and babies, broken with 
toil, ill nurtured, or frail, appeal through 
us to you for a bit of sunshine and relief 
from care in the country, or at Sea Breeze, 
our seashore Home at Coney Island. 


Would you not enjoy your vacation more if 
you knew that you were enabling or helping 


A convalescent mother to regain lost health? 

A worn-out widow and her children to be care- 
free for a week or two? 

An aged and friendless woman to gain new life 
and cheer? 

A weary shop girl to enjoy a glorious week of 
freedom? 

An under-nourished baby to get fresh air and 
pure milk? 

An anaemic school boy or girl to win a new 
start for the next year? 


Won't you help them? The trouble of send- 
ing a contribution is nothing compared to 
the joy that it will bring to some = of these 
stifling homes. 


SUGGESTIONS 
A lawn sociable by your class, Sunday 
school or club. 
Acard party at your summer hotel orcamp. 
A subscription among your friends. 
A list of people to whom we may send 
either this appeal, or others similar to it, 
without mentioning your name. 


HEAVY LOAD ON A HOT DAY A HAPPY LITTLE MOTHER 


NO PLAYTIME FOR HER 


- 


IN NEED OF FRESH AIR 


HOW THE WAVES TICKLE MY FEET 


New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
R. FULTON CUTTING, President 


will be found very effective in case of pain. | Send contributions to ROBERT SHAW MINTURN, Treasurer, Room 207, 105 East 22d St., New York 


HAT’S talc powder used for, any- 


way?’ said the artist when he took our 
commission for the design of this advertisement. 


@ Thinking others might be as ignorant as he, 
we said: “Ask your family and friends how 


they use talc.” ‘Three days later he brought 
his sketch book half full of hasty sketches. 


Here are ten just as he made them. 


@ The fact that he readily found so many uses—some 
possibly new even to you—shows how necessary it is 
to have a good talc in every home. But— 


Colgate’s is different from ordinary talcums in its 
beneficial amount of boric acid, that mild yet efficient 
antiseptic, and its other sanative ingredients. It is the 
real boric powder. Colgate’s Talc is the safest and best 
for every possible use of talcum. 


options 


Soothing and absorbent, it: gently cools and dries 
the skin and makes dressing comfortable. For nursery 
use, as well as after the bath and for the general toilet, 
Colgate’s Talc excels in its safe antiseptic action, its 
relieving of skin irritations, its charming fragrance. 
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THE WIDEST CHOICE OF PERFUME 


Eclat (new) Cashmere Bouquet Violet 
Dactylis Monad Violet (new) and Unscented 


Colgate’s Talc is found wherever toilet articles are 
sold. If you wish a dainty trial box send us 4 cents 
in stamps, mentioning the perfume desired. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 36 199 Fulton Street New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined. 
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